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AntizSlavery Fournatl. 


I speak in the spirit of the British (american?) law, 
which makes liberty commensurate with, and insepara- 
Me from, the British [4 merwan?) svil—which proclaims, 
even to the stranger and the sojourner, the moment he 
sets his foot upon Rritish (4erican?) earth, that the 
ground on which he treads is holy, and consecrated by 
the Genius of Universal Emancipation, No matter in 
what language his doom may have been pronounced ;— 
no matter what complexion, incompatible with freedom, 
an Indian or an African sun may have burnt upon him; 
—no matter in what disastrous battle his liberty may 
have been cloven douwn:—no matter with what solenimi- 
ties hemay bave been devoted upon the altar of slavery: 
the first. moment he touches the sacred soil of Britain, 
’ Americal} the altar and the god sink together in the 
dust; his soul walks abroad in her own mojesty: his ho- 
dy swells beyond the measure of his chains, that burst 
from around him, and he stands redeemed, regenerated, 
and disenthratied, by the irresistible Genius of Universal 
Emancipation.”"—Cunnan. 











AMERICAN CONVENTION. 
It will be recollected by the members 
of the different Anti-Slavery Societies in 





various parts of the United States, that 
the next meeting of the AMerican Con- 
VENTION FOR THE ABOLITION OF SLAVE- 
ny, &c. will be held at the City of 
Washington, on the Second Tuesday in 
December next. 

The Anti-Slavery Conventions, in the 
different States, and all similar Societies, 
without branches, will have the privilege 
of sending one delegate for every ten 
members (provided that no one Society 
shall send more than ten delegates) to 
the said Convention. 

At a meeting of the National Anti- 
Slavery ‘Tract Society, held in Baltimore, 
a few days since, five delegates were 
chosen to represent that Association, as 
above mentioned. 


ABOLITION OF NEGRO SLAVERY 


IN VIRGINIA. 

The approaching Convention, to which 
will be entrusted the framing of a new 
Constitution for the State of Virginia, is 
looked to with much anxiety by all clas- 
ses of her citizens: but by none is the 
subject considered more important than 
by the advocates of the abolition of 
slavery. These, in every section of the 
United States, indecd, view it with in- 
terest. Never, since the organization of 
our Federal and State governments, has 
a more suitable occasion presented itself, 
or a more apparently auspicious moment 
been ushered into existence, than that 
which is just at hand, for making a pow- 
erful demonstration upon one of the 
strongest bulwarks that defend the grand 
citadel of African tyranny in this Repub- 
lic: and that such a demonstration will 
be made, we are happy to say, may con- 











fidently be relied on. We speak advi- 
sedly, when we state, that a potent array 
of talent and energy will be exhibited, 
in that assembly of sage reformers, 
against the political inconsistency, moral 
corrruption, and nation-damning sin of 
slavery, that its supporters little dream 
of now. The voung Lion of Virginia 
patriotism will, it is hoped, ere long, 
hunt the Tiger of African oppression 
from her forests and her plains. His 
roar is already heard from her mountains. 
Her vallies will echo the sound from 
border to border—from one extreme to 
the other of her territorial limits. Her 
bedlamite statesmen shall not much long- 
er be permitted to plant the standard 
of despotism on “Mason and Dixon’s 
Line,” and bid bold defiance to the God 
of Justice there. Her proud escutcheon 
shall yet be rescued, by the might of in- 
tellectual combat, from the Vandal hands 
of a ferocious and domineering Aristoc- 
The lineal descendants of her 
wild, untutored forest lords, who pride 
themselves, beyond measure, on their 
noble extraction, will be taught the prac- 
tical lessons of republican equality, about 
which they have theorized blindfold, un- 
til they have lost every trace of its dis- 
tinctive character. 

Since the publication of the Memorial 
from Augusta, we have received sundry 
‘etters, and verbal information, from va- 
rious parts of that Commonwealth; and 
we are rejoiced to learn that this subject 
will be pressed upon the consideration of 
the Convention, as one of paramount 
importance, by those whose influence 
and standing in Society will command 
atlention. May Heaven prosper the ho- 
ly attempt, and crown with garlands of 
imperishable renown and eternal felicity, 
those who signalize themselves as virtu- 


racy. 


ous advocates of the sacred cause. 





It augurs favorably to our cause, that a 
manifest change has recently taken place! 
in the tone of the Virginia Press, relative! 
to the subject before us. We can well| 
remember the time when scarcely a peri- 
odical paper in that State dared to advo- 
cate the extinction of slavery.—Now, 
several of its most respectable Journals 
speak out in decisive language, and urge 
the adoption of measures for that pur- 
pose. We copy, below, the remarks of 
two of them; from which it will be seen 








that they take a deep and lively interest 


in the matter.—t. 





From the Staunton Spectator. 
GRADUAL ABOLITION OF SLAVERY. 


A memorial will be presented to the 
Convention, praying that provision be 
made in the Constitution for the Grapu- 
AL ABOLITION OF SLAVERY in Virginia. 
The movement originates in Augusta. 

As far as we can learn, there is a com- 
mon sentiment among our citizens of 
friendliness to the object; the only dif. 
ference of opinion is as to the time 
of agitating the subject. 

We shall watch with intense interest 
the progress of this question. The issue 
is fearfully important. If Virginia should 
wisely determine to rid her posterity 
of this evil, the act would scarcely be 
more beneficial to her own future peace 
and prosperity, than to the interests of 
the Union. We would regard it as the 
first breaking of that dark cloud which 
now shadows the prospects of our coun- 
try. Other States might be expected to 
follow her example; and, perhaps, before 
the rising generation has passed away, 
present apprehensions would give place 
to the most glorious anticipations. 





From the Riehmond Whig. 
MEMORIAL OF THE PEOPLE OF aUGUSTA 
fO THE CONVENTION. 

The last Staunton Spectator contains 
a Memorial (which all Editors in Virgi- 
nia are requested to publish,) purporting 
to emanate from the people of Augusta, 
addressed to the Convention, and claim- 
ing the attention of that body “to the ex- 
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their wishes actively represented before 
the Convention. We hope our lowland 
brethren will not betray the morbid sen- 
sibility on this occasion, which they have 
so often manifested when there was the 
remotest allusion to the same subj 
But few who admit, if there can in 

be found a single individual to deny, that 
slavery brings down a curse upon the 
land where it exists. The possibility of 
gradually abolishing it without detriment 
to the rights or interests of individuals, 
and of devising some scheme which while 
it devolves on posterity the obligation, 
makes it also their interest and points out 
to them the means to consummate it, is 
surely worthy of enquiry. If illusory, 
it is an illusion dear to the patriot, who 
sees the fairest region of the earth scorch- 
ed and blighted by the curse of slavery, 
and a people to whom have been given 
the highest characteristics, chained down 
by us to perpetual inferiority and retro- 
cession. Never was there, probably never 
will there be again, such an opportunity 
of testing the practicability of this ardent 
hope of every generous mind. If wis- 
dom can devise or experience suggest 
the means of accomplishing it, however 
remote the day of deliverance, that wis- 
dom and experience are to be found in 
the Virginia Convention.—With them, at 
all events, the rights of property will 
sacred, and if there is reason to fear, 

the work is too great and hopeless, even 
‘for the wisdom of that body to achieve, 
|there can be no just grounds for alarm ja 
|their considering the subj Though 
, we have often dwelt on the we 
should certainly never have been the first 
'to stir the subject of gradual abrogation 





isting slavery of negroes in our State,!of slavery. as one upon which the Con- 


and to some constitutional provision for 
a system of emancipation.” 
The memorial waives an examination 


‘vention ought to deliberate; but as it has 
been stirred, and will be pressed upon 


their notice, and as ils importance ever 


of slavery in the abstract, or as connect- transcends the many other important 


ed with “considerations of religion and 
humaity,” and confine itself to viewing 
the question, as one of political “wisdom 
and safety.” Weare glad, as the people 
of Augusta have deemed it their duty to 
press this momentous subject on the de- 
liberations of the Convention, that their 
memorial has discarded the appeals of a 
sickly and officious philanthropy, and re- 
frained from pressing into its service, all 
arguments connected with religion. We 
are suspicious of the sincerity of the first, 
261 chet of the inapplicability of 
the fast. 

_ Of the prudence or expediency of ming- 
ling the question of the gradual abolition | 
of slavery in Virginia, with the other and 
many subjects of grave import, which 
will come under the deliberation of the 
Convention, we entertain some doubts, 
and we should have preferred the mo- 
tion to have come from another quarter. 
The people of Augusta, however, are 
slave holders to a considerable extent, 


questions destined to come under oonsi- 
‘deration, we trust it will be met by the 
slave holding public, with dispassionate 
calmness. We trust that demmagogues will 
|not abnse the credulity of the less in- 
formed, by assuming, as they have on 
more than one occasion falsely assumed, 
that an extensive scheme was on foot to 
lannul slavery at’ the expense of private 
| right, and inflame the passions at so criti- 
‘cal a moment, for the base purpose of 
advancing their personal popularity. 

It was said in his life time, that Mr. 
Jefferson was engaged in maturing a 
plan of gradual abolition. If so, we pre- 
sume that his forthcoming works will pre- 
sent it in time for the consideration of the 
Convention. 





— 


IMPORTANT PUBLIC MEETING. 

A meeting was held at the Freema- 
sons’ Tavern, in London, on the 14th 
July, to consider the propriety of peti- 





and have an undoubted right to have 


tioning Parliament to pass a law declara- 
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tory that all the children of slave parents, 
born after a particular day, in any part of 
his Majesty’s dominions, were born free, 
and were entitled to all the benefits and 
protection of the British Constijution. 
Several animated speeches were made, 
and resolutions adopted, in favor of the 
measure. The only man who had the 
shamelessness to oppose the acceptance 
of the resolutions, was the Rev. Mr. 
Isaacson, of St. Paul’s, Demerara. His 
address was in extenuation of the present 
system of slavery,and exhibited anything 
but a benevolent or Christian spirit. The 
reverend gentleman seemed to look up- 
on the subject simply in a pecuniary 
point of view. He said nothing of the 
criminality of oppressing our fellow crea- 
tures. If money could be made there- 
by, it was a justifiable act: at least, we 
draw this inference from his assertion, 
that “free labor would not be productive 
of welfare to the British Colonies.” 
And yet this man professes to wear the 
livery of Jesus Christ!—We shall hereaf- 
ter give a more minute account of the 
proceedings of this most interesting meet- 


ing.—a. 


THOMAS KENNEDY. 
( Continued. ) 

I shall now take a more particular 
(though a brief) view of Thomas Ken- 
nedy’s proceedings while in the republic 
of Hayti. 

What his primary object was, in visiting 
that island, is known with certainty to 
none, perhaps, but himself. But on his 
arrival, and during the whole of his stay 
there, I learn that he talked much of 
taking a large sugar plantation, and of 
carrying on the business of sugar making 
upon an extensive scale, with laborers 
from North Carolina. An estate that he 
went to see, near the city of Aux Cayes, 
was pointed out to me as I was passing 
by it. Why he did not bargain for it, was 
not known to my informant; but it was 
believed that he wished to be furnished 
with both land and money, to establish 
himself in business; and that the capital- 
ists in that section of country were too 
slow insseconding his views. Every one 
understood, from his own statements, that 
ho was duly authorised, by the society of 
Friends in North Carolina, to examine 
the condition of the emigrants, sent thither 
a few years since by that society, and to 
make further arrangements for the removal 
and settlement of more. Under this be- 
lief, he was waited on and assisted in his 
investigations. He went some distance 
into the interior, to see the emigrants 
above mentioned. He found some of 
them dissatisfiedt The system of work- 
ing on shares did not please them. They 
uttered some complaints, There was an 
old woman among them, named Hagar, 
who in the days of Thomas Kennedy’s 
childhood acted the part of his aurse. 
She concluded to go back with him to 
North Carolina. Her son, a young man 
with a small family, also wished to go | 
back, upon a visit; and Thomas deter- 
mined to take them. 

Not succeeding in procuring a sugar 
plantation, with the money to put it in 


bassador proceeded to Port au Prince. A 
little business had been entrusted to his 
care by Nathan Mendenhall, of Nortlr 
Carolina, (an application to the authori- 
ties at Aux Cayes, to refund certain com- 
mercial duties overcharged at a former 
period,) and he was referred to the go- 
vernment, to obtain it. This afforded a 
very good excuse to visit the metropolis, 
even if he had no other. While at Port 
au Prince, he cut something of a figure,* 
and was treated with all the respect and 
attention due to the “Agent” of a large, 
philanthropic, as well as religious society. 
At first, he appeared well pleased with 
what he saw; but here, too, he at length 
discovered that there was plenty of land, 
withoul money. On enquiry, it could not 
be found that his“agency” extended far; 
and the Haytiens thought their money was 
as wel] in their own coffers, as it would 
be in that of a stranger, without proper 
recommendations. I did not learn what 
kind of an opinion he then formed of 
them. Probably he considered them ig- 
norant, and withal very poor. The ap- 
plication for the re-payment of the du- 
ties was successful, and Thomas received 
an order for the amount, payable, as he 
supposed, at Aux Cayes. He then pro- 
cured passports for the two coloured per- 
sons, before mentioned, and returned to 
the last named place. Previous to his 
leaving Port au Prince, however, the Pre- 
sident ordered, at his request, the trial of 
the several proprietors, as heretofore stat- 
ed. 

On his return to Aux Cayes, our travel- 
ler, (he now assumed that character,) dis- 
covered that his order for refunding the 
duties, was payable at Port au Prince! 
[lis opinion of the people, underwent no 
change for the better. The discontented 
emigrants talked with him again, and the 
old woman and her son, for whom he had 
obtained passports, concluded they would 
take four more of their family with them. 
The trial of the four proprietors now 
came on, the result of which was given 
in our last paper. At the.close of this 
trial, Thomas stated to the “Commis- 
sion,” that he wished to take back with 
him two minor children, belonging to the 
old woman, and the wife of the man, with 





*The reader will probably recollect of seeing 
the following paragraph in the newspapers, 
some months since.—In many particulars, the 
statement in the Haytien paper was exceedingly 
erroncous—that part relating to the interview, 
however, appears to be correct. 

Hayti.—Our attentive correspondent at Port 
au Prince has forwarded us a file of the Feuille 
du Commerce, to the 28th December. The paper 
of that date notices the arrival in that city of 
Messrs. Isaac Hatch and Thomas Kennedy, of 
New York, members of the society of Friends. 
The editor says that these are the same philan- 
thropists whom he had before noticed in his pa- 
per, as having, in the year 1825, procured the 
manumission of thirty coloured people in the 
United States, and sent them to Hayti, after 
having furnished them with clothes and agricul- 
tural implements. These gentlemen having re- 
quested an audience with the President, were 
introduced to him by the secretary-general, ac- 
companied by J. H. Alexandre, of Port au 
Prince, also a member of the same society. The 
editor remarks that the President received them 
with his accustomed urbanity, they, according 
to their usage, remaining covered, and addres- 
sing every one in the second person, without 
regard to rank or dignity. It is said that they 
were much pleased with their reception, and are 
convinced that Hayti is not different from any other 
civilized country, and that those persons who have 
defamed her, had their interest in so doing, 

Bavt, Amenican. 





operation, our selfoppointed a-ent-am- 
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her young child, The members of that 
body gave it as their opinion that, a 
wife and minor children should be per- 
mitted to go with the husband and pa- 
rents; and further stated, that, according 
to the laws of Hayti, they could not be 
forcibly sepsrated. This decision, he 
considered as a sufficient passport,* and 
proceeded to take the four persons, as 
before stated. The members of the Com- 
mission found, on consulting legal ad- 
visersythat they were in error, respecting 
the propriety of the four persons leaving 
the island under the existing circumstan- 
ces—and that it was necessary that regu- 
lar passports should be had for all that 
should depart. One of their number 
waited on Kennedy, and informed him 
of the mistake. But he obstinately per- 
sisted in his determination to take them 
without further ceremony. Complaint was 
made to General Marion, the executive 
officer for that district; and a subordinate 
officer was despatched by Marion, with 
orders to bring the captain of the vessel 
and the persons who were going with 
out passports before him. Kennedy ac- 
companied them, and produced the pa- 
per, given him by the Commission afore- 
said. Marion expressed his surprise that 
he should consider that a passport, sec- 
ing he had so recently been informed 
what a Jegal one was, and had even pro- 
cured two in the regular manner: and he 
further stated to him, that as he was 
placed there by the authority of the go- 
vernment, to see that the laws suffer no 
violation, it was his duty to say that these 
people should not go without procuring 
passports in due form, as the others had 
done. Kennedy now assumed an air 
of seemingly pugnacious consequence, 
that very illy comported with the Quaker 
garb in which he appeared. I was po- 
sitively informed by his interpreter, a 
merchant of high standing, whom J am 
at liberty to name if I see fit, that in re- 
ply to Marion, he said he did not care 
Sor their laws nor government! but would 
take the people. He also spoke very in- 
sultingly to the general, respecting the 
treatment of the emigrants,—saying that 
they had received little or nothing for 
their labour, &c. and stoutly threatened 
what he would do, in case he should not 
be permitted to take these persons back 
with him, as he was then about to do. 
Marion is a man of pretty high mettle, 
and is not to be tampered with in this 
way. His passion was roused. He sprung 
from his chair, and turning his back to 
Kennedy, requested one of his friends in 
attendance, to ask him to go away, for he 
could not put up with his insolence. 
Kennedy still continued his inflammato- 
ry remarks, when Marion, turning his face 
towards him, took hold of the breast of 
his plain coat, and told him, with some 





*It may be proper here to observe, that the re- 
gulation in the Haytien Republic, relative to 
“passports,” is copied fromthe French code of 
laws; and is considered very useful in preventing 
unprincipled captains of vessels from taking 
away the inhabitants, under various pretences, 
and selling them into bondage. These passports 
must be signed by the President. There is no 
difficulty in procuring them, if the regular 
course be pursued. This Kennedy well knew, 
as he had a few days before obtained two, as 





aforesaid. 


—————_. 


warmth, that he must go out of his pres- 
ence. He now retired, and Marion im- 
mediately ordered the four persons that 
were going without passports to prison, 
in order to prevent their being taken 
away by him. 

Several of the emigrants were aston. 
ished at Kennedy’s conduct, upon this 
occasion, and one of them severely re- 
primanded him for it. The two for whom 
he had obtained passports, now declined 
going, and took their things from on 
board the vessel. He will say that he 
advised them to stay, because the others 
But they told 
me, themselves, that they were very much 


could not go with them. 


surprised and displeased at his conduct, 
and would not accompany him. 

Kennedy now prepared and forwarded 
tothe Presilent of Hayti,a sort of threat. 
ening remonstrance—a curious kind of 
document, for which I am at a loss for 
an appropriate name. In the next num- 
ber of this paper it will be inserted, “ver- 
batim et literatim,” ef punctuatim.—t. 





STATE OF THINGS IN HAYTIL 
No. If. 


It was my intention, when my last num- 
ber was issued, to describe the face of 
But 
I find my space too narrow,this week, to 
do it without omitting matters of much 


the country, &c. &c. in my next. 


importance to be known just now. I 
shall, therefore, proceed to state the pro- 
positions of sundry proprietors of land, 
relative to the settlement and: cultivation 
of thesame. It may not be amiss, how- 
ever, to repeat, in this place, that many 
of the proprietors are disposed to lease 
out their sugar land, in large or small 
quantities, upon the principle that it was 
procured of Col. Rigaud, for the families 
Such ‘of 


the emigrants as may not be prepared to 


liberated by Joseph L. Smith. 


commence business for themselves, in 
this way,(though it may be done, let them 
be ever so poor, if they are intelligent, 
industrious, and economical.) can make 
other arrangements, that will be advanta- 
geous to them. J will name some of the 
proprietors aforesaid. and mention parti- 
cularly, the terms they offer. 

1. General Inginac, who possesses se- 
veral very fine plantations, a short dis- 
tance from Port au Prince, offers to hire, 
immediately, a large number of laborers, 
(both men and boys,) to whom he will 
give from five to twelve dollars per month, 
and furnish each family, gratis, a com- 
fortable house to live in, and a lot of 
ground with it, sufficient for a garden, 
with the privilege of raising poultry, &e, 
&e. while they continue in his employ- 
ment. After working in this way for one 
year, he will lease land to all who may 
be capable of managing well, and shall 
then be disposed to settle in that man- 

ner. 

2. Senator Bayard has a valuable plan- 
tation, near the town of Jacmel, whereon 

a large quantity of cane is already plant- 

ed. He offers to advance the price of 
passage and furnish three months provi- 

sions to emigrants, on a long credit; pro- 

vide houses for them to live in, with 

garden lots, gratis; give them medical aid 

if necessary; and let them have the half 
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all the sugar and syrup they can make, 
from the cane thus ready planted, deduct- 
ing a small portion for expenses in keep- 
ing the works, &c. in repair. In fifteen 
days from the time they commence their 
labors, they would realize the benefit 
thereof; and proper industry would be 


. gewarded with a very handsome profit. 


The plantation has every thing in readi- 
ness to carry on the business, so that the 
emigrants would incur no expenge in pro- 
curing working tools, &c. 

$. William Doran, an Englishman, who 
also possesses several sugar estates near 
Jacmel, one of which is admitted by in- 
telligent men to be the best, in every re- 
spect, that can be found in all the West 
Indies, wishes to engage one hundred or 
more laborers, immediately, to whom he 
offers the following terms:— 

He will associate them with him for 
six or nine years—they having the privi- 
lege of renewing the contract; pay one 
fifth of the price of their passage; furnish 
them with suitable provisions for six 
months; medical aid, if necessary—for 
which each family will pay two dollars a 
year; a building lot, with half an acre of 
ground for a kitchen garden, gratis; pay 
one hundred dollars a year towards em- 
ployiag a schoolmaster, who may at the 
same time be a minister of the gospel of 
their own persuasion; and give them one 
fourth of the sugar and syrup, made from 
cane already planted, and one half of all 
other productions raised by them, exclu- 
sive of those of their private gardens, &c. 
&c. The sum he is willing to advance, 
for each person, between fifteen and forty- 
five years of age, (which must not exceed 
sixty dollars,) he will expect to be repaid 
by instalments, at remote periods, the first 
of which will be called for at the end of 
their second year’s labor. 

This gentleman also proposes a splen- 
did project forthe removal and settlement 
of slaves from the United States, in addi- 
tion to the foregoing, which will shortly 
appear in the columns of the Genius of 
Universal Emancipation, 

4. William Deas, a very respectable 
emigrant, from Charleston, South Caro- 
lina, offers to employ a considerable num- 
ber of his coloured brethren from the 


United States, on the following terms: He! 


has four pieces of cane ground, of about 
twelve acreseach. He will give six hun- 
dred dollars for planting with cane and 
attending each piece, until fit to cut—one 
hundred and twenty dollars to be paid 
when the planting is done; forty dollars, 
after the first hoeing; forty dollars, after 
the second; and the balance, when the 
cane shall have come to maturity, Should 
necessity require, however, he would 
make further advances. He will also 
lease, upon very favourable terms, por- 
tions of his land to those who are prepar- 
ed to settle and cultivate the same. He 
has a tract of 4000 acres, situated directly 
on the sea coast, with sugar works erect- 
ed thereon. The land is equal in fertility 
to affy, perhaps, in the world. This tract 


_ formerly produced a vast quantity of su- 


gar, coffee, &c. &e. 
5. Folsom & M+Culloh, of Jeremie, the 
first of which is an Englishman, of ve~ 


‘to employ one hundred laborers, ata sugar 
plantation, as soon as possible. They 
propose to, pay each laboring man fifty 
cents per day; (women and children that 
work in proportion;) furnish a house and 
oneacre of ground fora garden to each fam- 
ily, with the privilege of keeping poultry, 
hogs, &c. and give them medical aid if sick. 
They will engage them upon these terms, 
for nine years; furnish a vessel to take 
them out; and (if desired,) give security 
for the complete fulfilment of their part 
of the contract. 

6. General Marion, of Aux Cayes, of- 
fers to men of capital a sugar estate, now 
in ruins, on which may be employed at 
least a hundred laborers. ‘I'erms mo- 
derate; all advances to be refunded at a 
certain period; besides allowing a share 
of the profits; and the property to be con- 
sidered as security for the same. 

7. Citizen Labastille, of Aux Cayes, has 
a coffee plantation, consisting of three 
hundred acres, on which there are now 
about one hundred thousand coffee trees, 
ready planted, which he estimates to pro- 
duce, with a little care, from one to four 
pounds each. He will lease it for nine 
years. If fifty labourers can be engaged 
to work said plantation, he will let them 
have the use of it two years gratis; the 
third year they will pay him one tenth, 
and the remaining seven years, one fifth 
of the produce. 

The undersigned, senior editor of the 
Genius cf Universal Emancipation, is 
authorised to attend to the making ar- 
rangements for clsoing contracts with 
any of the persons named as above, upon 
the terms mentioned. For further infor- 
mation, application may be made to him 
or his partner, They may be consulted 
at any time, at their oflice, No. 19, South 
Calvert. street, or the boarding house of 
George Harris, No. 135, Market street, 
Baltimore. B. Lunpy. 

N. B, Editors of newspapers, who are 


the colored population from the United 
States, are respectfully requested to copy 
the above.—b. L. 


“RELIGION.” 

The editor of the “Baltimore Saturday 
Evening Post,” in alluding to the chal- 
lenge said to have been given to Frances 
Wright, by the Rev. W. L. M‘Calla, says: 
“He was in hopes, likewise, by the power of 
his arguments forever to silence the fe- 
male atheist, and banish irreligion from 
the world. Should such an object be ac- 
complished, we are thinking that our 
friends the editors of the Genius of Uni- 
versal Emancipation, would find the field 
of their labors rather narrowed.” 

We would remind the very respectable 
editor of the “Post,” that a great part of 
what is professed as religion, must also 
be “banished from the world,” before we 
shall “find the field of our labours (much] 
narrowed.” Those who quole Scripture 
to prove the justice of slavery, must be 
——-silenced, first.—. 





THE AMERICAN SYSTEM. 
At a meeting of the friends of the 
“American System” in the city of Frede- 





,of the British Government, to arrest the 
desirous of encouraging the removal of | 


GENIUS OF UNIVERSAL EMANCIPATION. 


ry good character and standing, wish 


nard Smith, William P. Farquhar, David 
Kemp, and Thomas Johngon of Wm. 
were put in nomination as candidates for 
the Legislature of this State. The nomi- 
nation is a good one. We are glad to 
see two genuine opponents of slavery on 
the list. One of the most thrifty branch- 
es—nay, the very trunk ilsel/—of the 
“American System” is FREE LABOR-—t. 





ANTI-FSLAVERY MEETING, 

An adjourned meeting of the First Bal- 
timore Branch of the Anti-Slavery Socie- 
ty of Maryland, will be held at William 
Kesley’s Academy, Lexington street, on 
Friday evening, the 18th inst. at half past 
seven o’clock, P.M. A general atten- 
dance of the members is requested. 

H. Manxin, Sec. pro, tem, 





BLACE LIST. 





HORRIBLE NEWS—-FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC. 








THE ABOMINABLE TRAFFIC. 


**T could a tale unfold, whose slightest word 
Would harrow up thy soul—freeze thy young blood — 
Make thy two eyes, Ike ctars, start from their epherest”’ 


Many have hoped, and fondly hoped, 
that that most inhuman traffic, the slave 
trade, is about to be discountenanc- 
ed by the Brazilian nation; but it is with 
infinite regret we learn, by late letters 
from Rio de Janeiro, that the Emperor 
has extended the time for the suspen- 
sion of the slave trade, siz months from 
August last! Former letters gave out 
the idea that business, which was much 
depressed, would revive when this trade 
was discontinued; for the specie then ex- 
ported in the slavers to Africa, would be 
applied to nore honorable purposes, 

Notwithstanding the active exertions 





slave trade, which 13 secretly carried on 
with Cuba, we find that immense num- 
bers are annually imported into that isl- 
and, and privately disposed of. We are 
informed by a person who conversed, a 
short ume ago, with a gentleman from 
Cuba, that although the trade is discoun- 
tenanced by the public authorities, ves- 
sels sail almost every day, from the ports 
of Havana and Matanzas, bound to the 
Coast of Africa. This gentleman far- 
ther stated that many of these vessels are 
owned in Spain; and such is the confi- 
dence in the safety and success of the 
trade, that they can be insured, in Ma- 
drid, at a premium of len per cent! 

The vessels employed for this purpose, 
are the finest and swiftest that can be pro- 
cured; and it is nota little to be deplored, 
that the noblest product of man’s ingenu- 
ity should be so basely perverted. Our 
readers are too well acquainted with the 
cruel manner in which the unfortunate 
creatures are treated, while on board the 
vessels, to need a recapitulation here. 
The following paragraph, relating to the 
capture of a Spanish Slaver, will give an 
idea of the number crowded into one ves- 





rick, Md. a short time since, Joseph Leo- 






“On the 8th of July, the British Gov- 
ernment schooner Monkey, Lieut. Cole, 
arnved at Havana, in company with the 
Spanish brig Providencia, with a cargo of 
three hundred and fifty slaves, which 
the schooner had captured a few days 
previous, after an engagement of thirty- 
five minutes. Many of ;the slaves Fhad 
died with Small Pox which prevailed on 
board, and about sixty had jumped over- 
board and drowned themselves, in prefer- 
ence to having their throats cut by the 
English, as the Spaniards had told them 
would be the case in the event of being 
captared.” 
3 We shall never abolish this outra- 
geous traffic, until the Marker for slaves 
is destroyed. We have at least as much 
right to forbid the practice of holding 
slaves, in our own country, as we have to 
prohibit the purchase and sale of them, 
elsewhere; and this “right” must be ex- 
ercised, 





MORE oF IT! 

The following is taken from the Cin- 
cinnati Gazette, of March 10th. The cool 
manner in which some of our newspa- 
per editors relate such devilish facts, is 
astonishing. 

Human traffic. The steamboat Clin- 
ton, from Wheeling, that arrived on Sa- 
turday and departed for Louisville, had 
on board about one hundred slaves, for 
market below. 

The steam-boat Kenhawa, from Ken- 
hawa, that arrived and departed the same 
day, was freighted almost entirely with 
the same description of merchandise, 
Her cargo consisted of about one hun- 
dred, also.” 





UNITED STATES SLAVE TRADE. 
We have received for insertion in the Genius 


of Universal Emancipation, a severe poetical sa- 
tire, on the abettors of the internal (infernal) 
slave trade, carried on through the District of 
Columbia. It is addressed to the town of Al 
exandria. The piece is evidently the produc- 
tion of an able pen. A part of it, however, we 
decline inserting, as it is rather inapplicable to 
the subject of slavery. The following are the 
concluding stanzas:— 
Much must it please thy distant friends to know 
How fleuricbed thy darling negro trade; 
The prices-current, stock on hand—a show 
ape inspection; prime, sound, stout, well 
made : 


As may be proved at F. and A’s depot, 
On — where black cattle are ar- 
ray’ $ 

Like bullocks at a fair—a goodly sight— 

But Quakers, somehow, think it is not right. 


The Brig*—ay, we must not the brig forget— 

It speaks a volume in the wholesale way; 

And thus may read:—Wind fair, and canvass set, 
Sailed from the Port of Alexandria— 

Bound to Orleans, the ‘‘ Comet” —Staples—freight, 
One hundred fifty negroes!!—shippers—they, 

Report calls ‘feeling and humane.” —Amen.— 

Some term the Duke-street house “@ Nigger den!” 


Most worthy rivals of the illustriousL * * *— 
Seweeees and ********! deep indeed the debt 
That Alexandria owes you,—could she beg 
A boon of Congress,—’twould be that the yet 
Poor state of slavery might be raised a peg 

Or two still more,—and when again it met, 
That ye and L—, and the once noted M—, 
Some sculptor’s art should raise on brazen pillar 


Long as the free scout at philanthropy— 

Long as Christ’s flock are Christians but in 
name— 

Long as men’s hardened hearts the threat defy 

Of awful retribution—so the fame 

And profit of u—’s rave will rank rae high, 

Oh! Avexanpeia! esof old the flame 

That rose from Moloch’s altar:—On, then! on! 

And grasp the d——g prize so nearly won. 

January, 1829. 





*On the 28th or 29th of January, 1829, a 
Brig called the “Comet,’’ Capt. » Sailed 
from the port of Alexandria in the District of 
Columbia, laden with NEGRO SLAVES! bound 
to New-Orleans.—The number of slaves on 
board was by some said to be 150, or upwards; 
by others, 127; and by others, 147.—It is suppo- 
sed that Alexandria w ill soon rival Baltimore, 





sel, and of their treatment. 


in the “Black Traffic.” 






























Lavies’ Repostery. es 





Philanthropy and L ‘iterabure. 





THIS DEPARTMENT 18 PRINCIPALLY SUPERIN~ 
TENDED BY A LADY. 





AN APPEAL 
TO THE LADIES OF THE UNITED STATES. 

It has been frequently asserted, that, 
to the heart of woman, the voice of 1u- 
manity has never yet appealed in vain— 
that her ear is never deaf to the cry of 
suffering, nor her active sympathies ever 
unheeded when called upon, in behalf of 
the oppressed. If this be true, then surely 
we have no reason to fear, that she will list- 
en with cold, careless inattention to our ap- 
peal for those who are among the outcasts 
of creation—our African slave population. 

It will be unnecessary to enter very 
deeply into a discussion respecting the 
merits or demerits of the case before us 
—for we presume that there are few, es- 
specially among our own sex, who will 
not readily acknowledge the injustice of 
the slave system. It is admitted by the 
planters themselves,—it must be felt by 
every thinking mind;—nor isit aw outrage 
merely against the laws of humanity, but 
it is destructive and ruinous, both in its 
moral and political effects, alike to the 
master and to the victim of his oppres- 
sion. We might bid you look abroad 
ower a large section of our country, and 
you would behold fields lying waste and 
uncultivated—here and there a lordly do- 
main rising in proud eminence, surround- 
ed by clusters of miserable tenements, 
whose still more miserable inhabitants 
are toiling indolently and unwillingly to 
feed the luxury of their possessor—and 
we might bid you listen, for a moment, 
and you would hear the clank of chains, 


and the low deep groan of unutterable 


distress, mingling with the exulting hur- 
ras that tell of our country’s liberty. 


maidens and mothers, kneeling down be- 


fore a cruel taskmaster, while the horse- 


whip was suspended over them, to plead 


for mercy—for mercy which was denied 
them: but we do not wish to arouse you 
to a sudden burst of indignation, or we 
might tell you of far darker and more 
fearful tales than these.—Woe wish to im- 
press you with a firm, steady conviction 
of the manifest injustice and pernicious 
effects attendant on slavery, and with a 
deep sense of your own responsibility in 
either directly or indirectly lending it 


your encouragement. But 
point it out to you. 


& Necessary evil. 


merriment proceeding from their cabins: 


We 
might tell you of more than this—we 
might tell you of females, ay, females— 


it may be, 
that some among you do not bebold this 


subject in the light in which we wish to 
Many of you have 
been educated to believe this system na- 
tural and right—or if not right, at least 
You observe the dark 
countenances of the slaves lighted up 
with smiles; you hear the sounds of 





cannot be otherwise than happy;—as if 
the bitterest things of earth never wore a 
veil of brightness, or the mask of geiety 

never served to conceal a bursting heart! 

—What! can the slave be happy /—hap- 
py—“while the lash unfolds its torturing 
coil” above his head ?—happy—while he 
is denied the blessings of liberty—while 
he is condemned to toil, day after day, 
week after week, and year after year, with 
a scanty sustenance for his only reward 

—while even the few fragments of bliss 
which he may have gathered up are de- 
pendant for their existence on the preca- 
rious will of atyrant? Happy! no, nev- 
er! He may mingle rejoicingly in scenes 
of merriment, and the loud laugh of un- 
reflecting mirth may seem to burst exul- 
tingly from his lips; but it would be a 
profanation of the name of happiness to 
say, that her abode was ever in the bosom 
of the slave. We appeal to yourselves 
to know what it is that forms the deep- 
est bliss of your life—and will you not, 
one and all of you, answer, that it is the 
exercise of the social affections ?—Then 
how can the slave be happy? How may 
he garner up his affections like holy 
things, when one word from his fellow 
man may lay the sanctuary of his heart 
all waste, and bare, and desolate ?—Moth- 
er, look down at that infant slumbering 
by your side;—have not its smiles be- 
come, as it were, a portion of your exis- 
tence? Could you not sit hour by hour, 
and day by -Jay, living upon the innocent 
expressions of its confiding affection— 
watching the gay dimples sporting over 
its laughing face, and the shadows of its 
silky curls lying so beautifully upon its 
polished forehead? Look at that round- 
ed arm, thrown so gracefully over its 
peaceful little bosom !—and see, he smiles 
in his slumbers!—that happy dream has 
broken his rest—and now his blue eye is 
visible beneath the white cloud that was 
resting upon it: he sees thee, mother, 
and his exulting laugh rings musically 
out, and he springs joyously to the arms 
that are stretched out to receive him. 
Does not fancy look forward to the time, 
when thou shalt behold him in the pride 
of manhood, when he shall be the sooth- 
er of thy griefs, and the promoter of thy 
happiness, and when his grateful affection 
shall be as a canopy under which thou 
mayst shelter thy declining years? Yet, 
were it told to thee that just when he 
has arisen into bold, glad boyhood, when 
those beautiful bright eyes have begun to 
kindle with awakening intellect and early 
knowledge, when the deep feelings of his 
heart are beginning to gather themselves 
together,—and reason and gratitude to 
mingle with his instinctive love—wert 
thou told, that then he should he torn 
from thee, and borne away forever into 
hopeless, irremedjable slavery—wouldst 
thou not rather that death should at once 
set his cold signet upon him, there, where 
he sleeps in his innocent beauty in the 
cradle by thy side? And yet this is the 
lot of hundreds—nay of thousands of 
human mothers—and that, too, in this 
cur land, which we so proudly proclaim 
; |to be the only free country on the face 





@ad you therefore conclude that they 





But you may yu may perhaps argue—“We ad- 
mit all the evils of which you so loudly 


complain; we acknowledge that the sys- 
tem of slavery is alike disgraceful and 
unjust; but it is to men, not to us, that 
you should appeal—to our statesmen, and 
to those who are the immediate suppor- 
ters of the wrongs, the planters them- 
selves. We can only lament over the 
blot on our country’s fair scutcheon, bat 
our tears will never efface it—our power 
is inadequate to the subtracting of one sin- 
gle item from the sum of African misery.” 
Believe us, you deceive yourselves. No 
power to meliorate the horrors of slavery! 
American women! your power is suffi- 
cient for its extinction! and, oh! by every 
sympathy most holy ‘o the breast of wo- 
man, are ye called upon for the exertion 
of that potency! Are ye not sisters, and 
daughters, and wives, and mothers? and 
have ye no influence over those who are 
bound to you by the closest ties of re- 
lationship? Is it not your task to give the 
first bent to the minds of those, who at 
some future day are to be their country’s 
counsellors, and her saviours, or, by a 
blind persistance in a career of injustice 
—her ruin! 

There are many, who endeavor to 
silence the upbraidings of conscience, by 
persuading themselves that, be the con- 
sequences of slavery what they may, they 
at least are innocent of them; they have 
no slaves under their immediate charge; 
and so they sit quietly down, and satisfy 
their delicate feelings—too sensitively 
refined to bear a description of the horrors 
of slavery—by railing at those more di- 
rectly concerned, and on whom, there- 
fore, they choose to fling the whole 
weight of responsibility for the crime. 
Now we assert, that they all are impli- 
cated, who are consumers of the produce 
obtained through the medium of slave 
labor; and that therefore all, though 
not perhaps in an equal degree, must be 
sharers in the guilt. Do you demand, 
“What areweto do? how can we avoid 
thus indirectly becoming supporters of 
slavery? and in what manner would you 
have us to exert our influence?” We 
would have you exert your influence, by 
instilling into the minds of your off- 
spring a deep-felt sense of their duty as 
men and christians, to perform that glo- 
rious office of breaking the fetters of the 
oppressed, which the prejudices of their 
fathers left unaccomplished. You may 


the slave system, by refusing to be bene- 
fitted by its advantages; and you can aid 
its extinction, by giving on every occa- 
sion the preference to the products of 
free labor. But you are still uupersuad- 
ed!—You think, even if our statement 
be true, that slavery will never be abol- 
ished by such means; and especially, 
that your own individual sacrifices could 
have no effect; and to submit to such 
privations would therefore be useless. 
Is a conscience pure in the sight of 
Heaven, to be considered, then, as noth- 
ing? Surely not: nor will your individual 
exertions be of as little avail as you con- 
siderthem There are numbers, who have 





of the globe. 


already ranged themselves under the ban- 


ner of Emancipation, who will! gladly hail 


altogether avoid lending your support to: 


any secession to their strength. Wedonot 
reqiire of you any painful sacrifices; we 
do not wish to deprive you of your 
cherished luxuries—we entreat you only, 
whenever it may be in your power, to 
give the preference to products of free 
labor, and to persuade your friends to do 
likewise. Let societies be formed among 
you to promote this; let the use of such 
articles be rendered fashionable, and 
they will soon become easily procurable. 
It is true, some inconveniences will at 
first be unavoidable; the texture of your 
garments will perhaps be coarser than 
that of your accustomed wear, but they 
will cling less heavily around your forms, 
for the sighs of the broken-hearted will 
not linger among their folds. And who 
will dare to cast one scornful sneer upon 
that garb, which beauty and fashion have 
looked upon with approving smiles? As 
soon as a sufficient inducement is held 
out, free labor will be liberally employed; 
the experiment of its comparative ad- 
vantages with that of the slave, may then 
be fairly tried; and the slaveholders thus 
deprived of what is, at least to them- 
selves, one of their most forcible argu- 
ments—that of the absolute necessity of 
maintaining slaves. ‘The demand for free 
products wi. become greater than for 
those of the other class; they may then 
be afforded cheaper, and Emancipation 
must necessarily follow, for Interest her- 
self will then plead for the manumission 
of the slave, 

Will you, then, remain sunk in guilty 
apathy, when such is the glorious guer- 
don held out as a reward for your exer- 
tions? Will you let the groans of the 
guiltless sufferer still rise up before the 
throne of heaven in accusation against 
you? or will you not stand boldly and 
nobly forth, in the face of the world, and 
declare that American women will never 
be tamely made the instruments of op- 
pression? 


FREE PRODUCTS AGAIN, 

In a late number of the Philadelphia 
Saturday Evening Post, we notice an 
advertisement stating that families may 
be supplied with cakes, pastry, &c. the 
materials of which are selected, as far as 
possible, from the products of free labour. 
These things are a convincing proof that 
the public attention has been awakened 
to the subject. 

And when an abstinence from slave 
groceries involves no sacrifice of the 
comforts or even of the luxuries of life, 
it will surely be more widely adopted by 
those to whom the interests of humanity 
are dear, even though it should be at the 
expense of some trifling inconvenience. 
Cotton goods of the same class we hope 
will ere Jong be as easily procurable. 
There can be no doubt but they will be 
so, should a disposition be manifested 
for their consumption. These things 
should be made fashionable—it would 
do more, than perhaps any thing else, 
towards obtaining a general preference 
for them:—for there are many persons 


who would willingly make considerable - 


sacrifices in the cause of justice, did the 





tide of public opinion bear them onward, 
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who would be unabl 
stand forth singly and stem its current. 


he tevarp, 


“APRICA.” 

In the last number of this work, previous to 
its suspension, some extracts were made ‘om 
a poem with the above title, with a promise of 
noticing it more particularly at some future pe- 
riod. The authoress evidently possesses con- 
siderable talent, though net perhaps sufficiently 
fettered by the rules of composition, for the 
production of a perfect poom. There has not 
been sufficient attention paid to metrical har- 
mony, nor to the ungrateful task of correction.— 


But an elevated language is preserved through- 
out, and the sentiments are never puerile, and 
frequently lofty. The following passages are 
fine, and will find 2n echo in many bosoms. 
head were waters, and wine eyes 
ry of tears! —Columbia! inthy bosom 
Can slavery dwell?—Then isthy famea tie! 
Uppression lifts his hideous, gorgon head, ; 
Beneath the eye of freedom!! Oh my Country! 
‘This deep anathena—tiis direst eval, s 
Like a fou! blot on thy dishonor’d brow, 
Mare ail thy boauty; and thy far famed glory 
ls buta gilded toy for fuolsto play with! 
r ! thon the poet’s glorious theme; 
Pe cnaer pride; whose mild and equal laws 
The bigh-soul’d Statesman churm;aud cheer the heart 
Of blest Philanthropy:— oes ~~ mountains, 
: ttlements of nature, Liberty 
weary of courts, witha proud sinile has plac’d , 
Her eagie-home:—auit yet—Ob shame! shame! shame! 
Tye wailings of the slave are heard within thee! 
—But hark! a voice sweet as the songs of heaven, 
Pours on the ear delightful melody, 
Charming the soul to peace.—It is the voice 
Of holy Charity, breathing in sounds 
Bt and pure, Let the oppress’d go free! 
Millions of hearts, touch’d by the love of heaven, 
With lofty joy :espond the harmonious strains, 
Let the oppress’d gofree! 

Then follows a notice of the settlement at 
Liberia;—and in a note, an extract from the 
memoirs of the Rev. S. J. Mills, respecting the 
wellknown and greatly respected Paul Cuffee—a 
man, whose name is in itself a triumphant an- 
swer to the slanderers of hisrace. We cannot re- 
sist the temptation of quoting the passage, though 
aware that his character is probably « familiar 
one to most readers. 

“Paul Cuffee was a distinguished ornament of 
the African race; and though educated in all 
the obscurity and penury of the great body of 
men of color, rose to aliluence, respectability, 
and distinction, by the energy of a mind, that 
was equal to the noblest enterprise, and the 
benevolence of a heart singularly devoted to 
doing, good. Long will the sympathies of Paul 
be remembered io behalf of degenerate. Africa. 
No cause lay nearer to his heart, than the intel- 
lectual, civil, and moral elevation of that injur- 
ed people. To advance this cause, he under- 
took, at his owa expense, and in his own vessel, 
an expedition to the British settlement at Sier- 
raleone. He wentto England for the purpose 
of suggesting his views to the managers of the 
African Institution, and after his return made a 
second voyage to Sierra Leone, carrying with 

bim about forty persons of his own color, with 
a view of commencing a settlement on the soil 
of his forefathers, having expended in the enter- 
prise nearly four thousand dollars, from his 
own private resources.” 


We will add a few more extracts from the 


poem, without further comment. 


The noiseless wing of Time, 
Unwearied in bis mighty energies, P 
Bublime, yet viewless, silent, yet unceasing, 
Has number’d years.—Veath has pursued his march 
Through earth, and many a wighty one has failen 
Beneath bie stroke resistiess.—Deeds of fawe 
Have been achiev ’d!—‘I he mad and busy world 
Repeats its giddy rounds, and laughs, and dies! 
Yet, land below’d, thy cause is not forgot, 
Othere are hearis, even in this heartless world, 
Cherish for thee one brightand precious hope: 
Thy glad deliverance from this barb’rous hand 
Of human bondage, and thy blest release 
From that more cruel yoke which binds the soul. 

Bright eyed Hope, 
Tothy fair suores, Liberia, wings her flight, 
Companion’d by her elder sister, Faith, 
And heaven-descende:) Charity.—Tbhey hail 
The destined home of ocean’s pilgriois.—Here 
Rature assumes her jo. elicst smiles, to greet 
The oppress’d set free.—My ardent spirit sceke, 
Swifter than winds and waves, the blooming realm, 
And waits to see the exile baud restored 








To their fathers’ birth pince.—cee, the sails are furl'd. 
‘They come! they raise upou the sea-beat shore 
Their song of praise to Him who held the waters 


In his almighty hand, who bade the tempect 
Be still, and all wee pettes i 

. hat visions rise 
Before the eye of faith!—My spirit, burst 
Tog eurtay tenement, and jook abroad, 
With raptured inspiration, on the land, 
For which, with love that waters cannot quench, 
The self-devoted Mills resigned his breath, 
And made his grave in ocean.— 

Africa! the Spirit 

Of peace shall dwell within thee.—’Neath its power, 
mer love, Oppression’s iron arm 


Trepose.—One universal shout 
of 


find 
U Africa, thy children free— 
days of mourning ended.—’Tis the song 
of triumph! —thy accepted Pood 
Wan come,—thy eternal year of Jubilee, 


or unwilling to 








léhts thus employed in behalf of the oppressed; 
and we should have gladly extended our ex- 
tracts and our remarks much further; but that 
they already occupy as much space as we can 
at present afford. We shal!, however, have the 
gratification of again adverting to the subject, 
and of imparting to our readers, the pleasure 
which we have received from some otlier por- 
tions of the poem before us. 





FEMALE CHARACTER. 

It has often been remarked, that in 
sickness there is no hand like woman’s 
hand, no heart like woman’s heart; and 
there is not. A man’s heart may swell 
with unutterable sorrow, and apprehen- 
sion may rend his mind; yet place him 
by the sick couch, and in the shadow 
rather than the light of the sad lamp that 
watches it; let him have to count over 
the long dull hours of night, and wait, 
alone and sleepless, the struggle of the 
gray dawn in the chamber of suffering; 
let him be appointed to ‘this ‘ministry, 
even for the sake of the brother of ‘his 
heart, or the father of his being, and his 
grosser nature, even where it is most per- 
fect, will tire; his eye will close, and his 
spirit grow impatient of the dreary task; 
and though love and anxiety remain 
undiminished, his mind will own to it- 
self a creeping in of irresistible selfishness, 
which, indeed, he may be ashamed of, 
and struggle to reject, but which, despite 
of his efforts, remains to characterize his 
nature, and prove in one instance, at 
least, his manly weakness. But see a 
mother, a sister, or a wife, in his place. 
The woman feels no weariness, and 
owns no recollection of self. Imsilence 
and depth of night she dwells, not only 
passively, but so far as the qualified term 
expresses our meaning, joyously. Herear 
acquires a blind man’s instinct, as from 
time to time it catches the slightest stir, 
or whisper, or breath of the now more 
than over loved one, who lies under the 
hand of human affliction. Her step, as 
in obedience to an impulse or a signal, 
would not waken an insect, if she speaks, 
iher accents are a soft echo of natural 
harmony, most delicious to the sick-man’s 
ear, conveying all that sound can con- 
vey of pity, comfort and devotion; and 
thus, night after night, she tends him like 
acreature sent froma higher world: when 
all earthly watchfulness has failed, her 
eye never winked, her mind never palled, 
her nature, that other times is weakness, 
how gaining a superhuman strength and 
magnanimity; herself forgotten, ond her 
sex alone predominent. 
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For the Genius of Universal Emancipation. 
TO A FRIEND. 

They say this world is fraught with guile, 
They say that lips may wear a smile, 
And yet the beart be cold the while, 

As Zembla’s sparkling icicle. 

hey say that those beloved for years, 
Will fly when adverse fate appears, 
And meet us midst our lonely tears, 

With eye averted scornfully. 
Believe it not—oh no! oh no! 
True hearts there are, that love not so, 
But closer twine in grief and wo, 

And love ev’n more in misery! 
There may be some, perchance, whose eye 
Will only smile when hope is high, 
And from the couch of sorrow fly, 

To meet in sounds of revelry. 
Yet think not all are false and fair! 
Tho’ hearts of truth, alas! be rare, 
Some, some, at least, will surely bear 

The test of dark adversity. 
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IMPORTANT RUMOR, 

We copy the information below, from 
the “National Journal.” The public has 
been, for some months, acquainted with 
the fact that Capt. Austin has had the 
grant of certain privileges in navigating 
the Rio del Norte with steam vessels, 
&e. And it has also been ‘conjectured 
that a disposition prevailed, among some 
of our politicians, to annex the vast tract 
of country, comprising the Texas and 
parts, or the whole, of several of the ad- 
joining Mexican provinces, to this Re- 
public. But we have not, until very re- 
cently, learned that a project of this kind 
is not only on foot, but that our minister 
to Mexico is using his influence to in- 
duce that government to cede to us the 
country in question. 

This proposition, we think, is of much 
greater importance than at first meets the 
eye. Some of our cotemporaries speak 
quite favourably of the adoption of im- 
mediate measures for the acquisition of 
the territory in question, Others, in no- 
ticing it, pass over it without comment. 

What, we would ask, would be the 
consequence of adding so large a territo- 
ry to our already extensive domain?— 
What the line of policy that will, in 
such an event, be pursued with respect 
fo Staveny, in said territory? These 
momentous querics force themselves 
upon our minds, as subjects of the deep- 
est interest, We shall very soon recur 
to the general subject, and give our 
views of it more at length.—t. 








“Teras.—Of the importance of this 
vast territory, whether viewed geographi- 
cally or politically, as an appendage to 
the United States, every one must be well 
aware. We believe that no man is more 
sensible of the value of such an acqui- 
sition than our Minister to Mexico; and 
we believe that a treaty of boundary, by 
which the Texas should be included in 
our Republic, has uniformly been one of 
the chief objects of his hopes, and, as far 
as he cou!d with propriety act, his efforts. 
The following article, extracted from the 
Creole, refers to a report that Great Bri- 
tain has attempted to obtain by purchase 
this large tract of territory. In the pre- 
sent depressed and distracted condition 
of Mexico; a great portion of her capital 
lost by her impolitic exclusion of the old 
Spaniards; and an expedition hostile in 








waters, and is about to proceed on his 
first voyage, to ascend it by steam as 

as Chihuahua, the capital of the State of 
that name, a distance of about six hun- 
dred miles. A voyage from New Or- 
leans to Matamores or Refugio, at the 
del Norte, can be made in three or four 
days, and thence by steam to Chihuahua 
in the same time. The Ariel, which lef 
New York, for this purpose, has an en- 
gine of 36 horse power, is about 100 tons 
burthen, moves at the rate of eleven miles 
and a half an hour, and draws but $ feet 
4 inches water. At high water she can 
get up to within 15 leagues of Santa Fe, 
without being obstructed by the’ rapids. 
Thus a journey which now occupies two 
months, may be performed in a fortnight, 
and the products of one of the richest and 
most delightful regions in the world be 
added to our imports. 

A rumour reached us by the last pack- 
et from Mexico, (the Virginia) that a 
company of British merchants had offer- 
ed to advance §5,000,000 to the Mexi- 
can government, on the security of the 
Texas lands, on the condition that the 
Province of Texas should be placed un- 
der the protection of Great Britain. It 
was also said that a proposition would 
be made by the Mexican government, to 
put the Texas lands into our possession, 
on a loan of the above sum. This would 
be in contemplation of a treaty of ces 
sion to the United States, by which the 
Rio del Norte will become our southerr 
boundary, if the proposition should still 
be accepted. The talents and experi- 
ence of Capt. Austin render him every 
way qualified to the bold project he has 
conceived, and we hope to see him early 
crowned with success proportioned to his 
zeal and activity — Creole. 

In the Nashville Banner of the 21st. 
ult. we find some communications on 
this subject; in one of which it is ree- 
ommended to exchange the territory 
west of the Rocky Mountains for the 
province of Texas. The acquisition of 
the Texas has been advocated by Mr. 
Clay in his speech on the Spanish treaty, 
in which he also eloquently deprecates 
the attainment of the province by any 
foreign power. “If (said he) Texas, af- 
ter being peopled by us, should at some 
distant day break off, she will carry with 
her a noble crew, consisting of our chil- 
dren’s children, the sons of freemen.” 
From one of the communications of 
the Banner, we make the following ex- 
tract, in reference tothis subject. 

“The custom house of New Orleans 
has paid the purchase money of Louisi- 
ana. If there is any man in the Union 
who has felt himself straitened in his 
private affairs in consequence of this , 
payment, let him proclaim his name, and 
he shall have redress—but there. is not 
one. 

“The customs of Texas would do the 
same thing. The Mexican, steeped to 
the lip in poverty, threatened with a 
powerful invasion by tlie mother country, 
will part with this property or any thing 
eise for the sake of money. Now is the 
time, and this is the hour, to strike for 
our country’s weal, 

“Commercial men, every way qualified 
to form an estimate and to give an opin- 
‘ion, have said that Texas, in the hands 





its character and designs, on its way to|of the British, would be of as much, or 


her shores; it is not to be conceived that 
she will listen with indifference to any of; 
fers addressed to her cupidity. It may be 
a subject well worthy the attention and 
deliberations of Congress, whether an ap- 
propriation to the amount required for the 
acquisition of this territory, would not be 
amply compensated by so large an acces- 
sion to our territorial wealth and _politi- 
cal power: 

Texas.—Rio Granda del Norte or 
Great North River—Captain Austin has 
obtained a grant from each of the States 
through which this river passes, securing 





to him the exclusive navigation of its 


more importance to them than the island 
of Jamaica. Let us for a moment ima 
gine this delightful region in tie hands 
of that proud and overbearing nation 
flinging bones of discord to the two sister 
republics, and then imagine, if you can, 
the deep toned imprecations, that would 
pervade this nation from Maine to the 
Sabine, from the sources of the Missouri 
to the mouth of the Chesapeake. 

“I believe president Jackson has a lise 
tening attentive ear. It is said he would 
as soon scan the opinions of a 

as those of a Major General, and that he 





with equal readiness would adopt or re 































































ject either as his judgment might deter- 
mine. Believing this to be the fact, I 
venture to make the above suggestion— 
with the addition that there is not one 
moment to be lost. 





&F Since the foregoing was put in type, 
we have seen a number of spirited essays 
upon the subject before us; and we can- 
not longer disguise the fact, that the ad- 
wocales of slavery are resolved, at all 

cards, to obtain the territory in ques- 
tion, if possible, ror THE AVOWED 
purrose or appinc FIVE OR SIX 
MORE SLAVE HOLDING STATES to 
THis UNION!!! 

It is now time for the people of the 
United States, who are opposed to the 
further extension of this horrible evil, 
(an evil unparalleled in the present state 
of the world,) to AROUSE FROM THEIR | 
LETHARGY, and nip the monstrous at-| 
tempt inthe bud. We therefore call up- 
on them, with burning anziety, to open | 
their eyes toa sense of the approaching | 
danger. A “Missouri Question”—nay, a 
“Question,” vastly more important, is now 
upon the tapis. Let it be duly consider- 
ed, and let the public voice, from every 
quarter of the Republic, denounce in 
tones of thunder, the unhallowed proceed- 
ing. 

It must be borne in mind, that the sys- 
tem of slavery has been abolished in Ter- 
as, by the Mexican government. It is 
nowarree state. But the avowed de- 
sign of Senator Benton, and others of his 
political clan, is to change this state of 
things, and introduce the slave system, 
with all its barbarities, again. Should 
the territory be added to the Union, upon 
the condition that slavery should still 
be INTERDICTED, a great portion of 
the colored population in the other 
states, ai least on this side of the Missis- 

* sippi, might be induced to remove thither. 
Tt would be the most suitable place for 
them in the world. But e GREATER CURSE 
could not scarcely befal our country, than 
the annexation of that immense territory 
to this Republic, if the system of slavery 
should likewise be re-established there. 

The present Administration of the gen- 
eral government is believed to be in fa- 
vor of obtaining this territory, with the 
view of increasing the number of slave- 
holding states. Jt is, indeed, boldly in- 
timated in the National Intelligencer, 
that NEGOTIATIONS FOR IT ARE NOW 
PENDING. Again we say: Let the pub- 
lic sentiment be expressed. —Let the mor- 





al influence of the people—(the honest 
yeomanry of the nation—) be heard, 
from the highest peak of our mountains 
to the lowest valley-—from the northern 
end eastern confines of the Union to 
its farthest southern and western limits. 
A more important occasion for such an 
expression of their will never occurred, 
We shall 
not let the matter rest here.—t. 


and perhaps never will again. 





TUBLIC 


We regret to learn that the publication 


LOSS. 


of the National Philanthropist and Inves- 
tigator, printed at Boston, has been sus- 
pended for the present, in consequence 
of pecuniary embarrassments. It has 


been the prominent design of that paper 


- 
= 


| bread. 


to check the alarming progress of intem- 
perance in our country; and it may truly 
be said, that no single instrument has 
done so much to promote the great work 
of reformation, which is now spreading 
from state to state. Its plan has also 
embraced the investigation of every popu- 
lar vice, and of the causes of national 
corruption. Its editor, Mr. Goodell, is 
an acute, clear-headed, judicious writer, 
and has exhibited an amount of moral 
courage unstirpassed, if equalled, by any 
other conductor of the press. He is worth 
to the public some thousands of dollars 
annually:—shall he not obtain his daily 
We hope, for the credit of Bos- 
ton, as well as the general good, that he 
will not be compelled to go down “with 
his flag nailed to the mast-head;” and 
that a generous patronage will be extend- 
ed to his future labours. The annihila- 
tion of his paper, at this important crisis, 
would be a public calamity.—c. 
A NOBLE EXAMPLE. 

The utility of erecting monuments, 
to commemorate warlike achievements 
and sanguinary enterprises, is certainly 
disputable. If they are ever expedient, 
it isonly when they rise up as testimoni- 
als of signal good, conferred upon man- 
kind by peaceful benefactors. 


Delaware should erect a pillar of grati- 
tude to the memory of her late Legisla- 
ture, for the total abolishment of the 
militia system in that state. The benefits 
of this act, which time will confiria, are 
summarily these:— 

1, It will not only save to the State 


ously squandered, but create a larger and 
healthier revenue. 
that industry is more productive than 
idleness. 


more effective body of men, in propor- 


bits, and superior discipline. 


for the laws. 


piness and public prosperity. 


must follow their abolishment. 


nally, 





GENIUS OF UNIVERSAL EMANCIP! m 
¥ n-|en into ploughshares and spears into pru- 


On the latter ground, the citizens of 


‘some thousands of dollars annually, 
which have been uselessly and injuri- 


This is as certain, as 


2. It will increase her physical ener- 
gies, insomuch, that hereafter, in cases of 
government requisitions, she can rally a 


tion to her numbers, than any other state 
—men of hardier frames, and better ha- 


3. It will remove on oppressive and 
unequal burden, which has borne griev- 
ously upon the most needy and useful 
classes of her citizens, cramped their 
means, obstructed their diligence, affected 
their quietude, and lessened their respect 


4. It will infuse new life into the 
breasts of her laborers and mechanics, 
The arm of industry will be strengthen- 
ed; the spirit of improvement, relieved'of 
its cumbrous shackles, will rise up in the 
majesty of a conqueror, and lead in eve- 
ry useful enterprise; there will be a sur- 


prising augmentation of individual hap- 


5. It will effectually obstruct one of 
the most fruitful sources of intemperance. 
The moral evil of militia musters is in- 
calculable: hence a great moral good 


Fi- 


6. Its tendency will be to eradicate all 
we like principles, and to hasten that 
glorious day, when swords shall be beat- 






ON. 


ning hooks, and nations shall learn war 
no more. So far as Delaware is con- 
cerned, it is, in fact, a literal fulfilment 
of that cheering promise; and we look 
upon it as the dawn of an American mil- 
lenium. 

Jt now remains to be seen, how far 
other states will imitate this example. 
If any reform be made, it must be total. 
The whole system is corrupt:—its impu- 
rities taint the atmosphere, and the infec- 
tion is fatally contagious. Let its car- 
cass be buried beyond the reach of mil- 
itary resurrectionists. 

All militia laws are unequal and op- 
pressive: why are they tolerated? A hard 
question, For whose benefit are they prin- 
cipally enacted? The rich. Who bear the 
burden? The poor! Is not this a tax of the 
many for the advantage of the few? It is. 
Are the many satisfied with this partial 
extortion? Far otherwise. Where lies 
their remedy? In themselves—at the 
polls. Why, then, is it not speedily ad- 
ministered? Because, in their estimation, 
the triamph of a party is of more conse- 
quence than the obtainment of a public 
good. 

What are the common arguments ad- 
duced in extenuation of our militia sys- 
tem? First, that it constitutes the “cheap 
defence of the nation;” secondly, that 
it cherishes a spirit of patriotism and 
love of country; thirdly, that its percepti- 
ble evils are few in comparison with its 
numerous benefits—&c. &c. &e. These 
things are easily said—but are they true? 
What is our liability to invasion? So 
trifling, that it can hardly be said to ex- 
ist. What is the annual expense to the 
nation, incurred by its “cheap defence?” 
It is difficult to answer: the direct loss 
(of money and time, in the injury to bu- 
siness, and in needless expenditures for 
arms, ammunition, uniforms, ei cet.) may 
be estimated at more than twelve millions 
of dollars—the indirect loss is unques- 
tionably enormous. Then consider the 
prodigal waste of morals that attends “the 
low revelry of tents and taverns,” and 
endeavor to estimate the fearful amount. 
Cheap as the system may be, it is a hea- 
vy burden upon community. 

What 
sort of patriotism do our annual musters 
generate? Verily, it may be personified 
thus: a great consumer of brandy, rum 
and whiskey—a fellow exceedingly abu- 
sive and quarrelsome—a wholesale deal- 
er in profanity and vulgar jesting—a tre- 
mendous braggart when no danger is ap- 
parent, but a mighty craven in the hour 
of emergency. 


Now for the second argument. 


As to the benefits of the militia system, 
there are none; it possesses not one re- 
deeming quality. As a means of defence, 
it is wholly inadequate; and in the opin- 
ion of the most distinguished military 
men in the country, it is worse than use- 
less. Then it is monstrously unequal in 
its operations, and exorbitant in its ex- 
actions. 

I may as well illustrate this last posi- 
tion, by simply stating a case in my own 
experience, J had been residing eight 
months in the State of Vermont,—inhal- 
ing the invigorating air of the Green 
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Mountains, and accumulating new trea- 
sures for the storehouse of memory,—t 
the close of which period I made.a tem. 
porary visit to my friends in Boston. |, 
was a few days before the annual inspec. 
tion in May. Immediately | received a 
“warning,” as it is called, (and a very 
ominous warning it proved in the sequel,) 
to appear on a particular day, at a par. 
ticular spot, “armed and equipped, as the 
law directs”—namely, with a murderous 
weapon in the shape of a gun, knapsack, 
cartridges, &c. &c. As there was no- 
thing supernatural in this admonition, it 
excited no apprehensions, and as [| was 
a stranger in the city, I did not add to the 
“pomp and circumstance” of the muster, 

In a short time, I was waited upon by 
the clerk of the company, (a saucy, 
smutty-faced son of Vulcan, as well as 
an ambitious follower of Mars,) for the pay- 
ment of a fine of four dollars for non-ap- 
pearance. In defence, I pleaded near- 
sightedness and non-residence, and con. 
sequently refused to meet the extortion. 
Then camea summons from the Municipal 
Court to appear and shew cause, &e.; for 
which I had to pay two dollars and seven- 
teen cents, in addition to the original fine! 
+ 1am not professedly a Quaker; but I 
heartily, entirely and practically embrace 
the doctrine of non-resistance, and am 
conscientiously opposed to all military 
exhibitions. 1 now solemnly declare 
that I will never obey any order to bear 
arms, but rather cheerfully suffer impri- 
sonment and persecution. 

What is the design of militia musters? 
To make men skilful murderers. | can- 
not consent to become a pupil in this 
sanguinary school.—c. 

CRITICISM. 

We cheerfully admit the following com- 
munication into our columns, both for the 
purpose of gratifying the writer, and ob- 
viating any misapprebensions that may 
have arisen in other minds from the same 
cause. For the sake of perspicuity, we 
append a few notes, explanatory of our 
views of the subject, and in answer to 
the principal objections of “4 friend to 
the cause.”—o. 

To the Editors of the Genius of Universal Emancipation. 

The last number of your paper con- 
tains an account of the African celebra- 
tion at Boston, on the 14th July last. The 
writer commences, not by drawing a com- 
parison between the conduct of the whites 
and blacks, but by observing that there 
were no portable grog-shops, lo swear- 
ing, no bullying, no fighting, &c., thereby 
insinuating that this is always the case on 
a public occasion in which the whites are 
engaged.(1) _ This part of his “account” 
speaks for itself. 

Your paper, if I mistake not, was es- 
tablished for the purpose of emancipa- 
lion. Now, gentlemen, do you think 
that one solitary iota of good can or will 
arise from associations, celebrations, pro- 
cessions, &e.? That you are if favor of 
and approve of these things, is evident 
from the simple circumstance of such a 
letter having been suffered to appear in 
your paper.(2) Do you pretend to say, 
~(Q) Not “aheays” the case—perhaps; but will 
our interrozator pretend to say, that there is not 
a monstrous perversion of design usually visible 
in the manner of celebrating public days by the 
whites? Nay, does he not, in the next breath, 
admit that no good can arise from such celebra« 
tions? Then the “insinuation” of the Boston 
ios a 
admission of the obioxioue poder wo i 
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plish this object. (6) 
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that the blacks willever be on a level with 
the whites in this country? (3) That you 
do not think so, is evident from the circum- 
stance of your taking to Hayti the libe- 
rated blacks mentioned in the first part of 
your paper, (4) if no good can arise from 
these celebrations, why puff them off and 
encourage them? Would it not be better 
to appropriate the money necessarily ex- 

aded in this manner to some more use- 
ful object? (5) 

Although you may be inclined to think 
me hostile to the cause of which you are 
the advocates, let me assure you that I 
am notso. [| will venture to say, that 
there are few men who feel more inter- 
est in the subject than | do, and who 
would go to greater lengths to accom- 
plish the benevolent and philanthropic 
design of the abolition of slavery,—pro- 
vided proper means be taken to accom- 
But, gentlemen, 
do you believe the means you pursue (in 
some instances) the proper ones? (7) No, 
gentlemen, in your ardent and praisewor- 
thy efforts to effect your design, you step 
beyond the bounds of prudence. You 
look upon those whose cause you advo- 
cate as infallible—you praise every ac- 
tion, and condemn nothing. (8) As a 
proof of this, I refer you to the second 
paragraph in your last paper. Here you 
condemn the sheriff of a county in Geor- 
gia for shooting, with small shot, a runa- 
way negro. If you can prove that the 
sheriff, in the discharge of his duty, 
would not have shot a bad white man, | 
will then applaud you for this condem- 
nation of the sheriff. (9) You say noth- 





sotimply, that therefore we approve of all 
public anniversaries, Toour apprehension, the 
multiplication of state or national holidays is a 
fruitful source of vice and crime; and we repeat 
a well known opinion of ours, thatthe Fourth of 
July, as it is commonly observed, is the worst 
and inost disastrous day in the whole three-hun- 
dred and sixty-five. Yet it is manifestly proper 
for a people to remember the day of their deiiv- 
erance from bondage. The example set by our 
colored brethren of Boston, is worthy of imita- 
tionand praise. They assembled together, not 
to waste powder and drink rum, but to praise 
God in his own house, in acts of religious wor- 
ship. Does even our correspondent object to 
this procedure? Was its tendency pernicious or 
reprehensible? 

(3) Not if we perpetuate their slavery—not 
ifwe deprive them of the benefits of instruction 


zenship. But snap ticie chains asunder—give 
them a fair start—and nothing but our prejudi- 
ces will prevent them from standing eventually 
“on a level with the whites.’ 

(4) We do not admit the validity of this con- 
clusion; neither do we often permit ourselves to 
speculate upon the future condition of our co- 
lored population. But we do insist that they 
are American citizens, and entitled to all the 
advantages of a republican government. 





ing in’ favor of the conduct of the negro 
who stabbed Mr. Hays, a police offi- 
cer of New York, but a tacitly com- 
mend it mcs se it inthe manner you 
do. ( re you wil , for a single moment, 
consider this course, you will, | am sure, 
be convinced that-by encouraging in 
blacks, a foolish opposition to the laws 
of the country, you will do them more 
injury than you are-aware of, and you 
will cause them to be treated in the cruel 
manner that you condemn. 

Hoping, gentlemen, that you will ei- 
ther alter your course, or do me the jus- 
tice to give this letter a place in your 
paper, | am your friend and servant, 

A Frienp to rue Cause. 


MARYLAND LEGISLATURE. 

Daniet Raymonp, Esq. is again an- 
nounced, in our daily papers, as a candi- 
date to represent the city of Baltimore 
in the House of Delegates of this State. 
Mr. Raymond was thus put in nomina- 
tion by some of his friends, while absent 
from the city. He has not yet avowed 
his consent to serve, but we sincerely hope 
that he will. 

Several others are also named as candi- 
dates, among whom is William H. Free- 
man, Esq. 

The “Jackson party” have nominated 
Jesse Hunt and John Spear Nicholas 
Esq. as their candidates. 





“EFFECTS OF GAMBLING.” 

We are grieved to find, that the para- 
graph in the last number of this paper, 
with the above heading, was so loosely 
phrased as to convey a very different im- 
pression from what we intended. We 
did not mean to insinuate that R. B. 
Thomas ever was habilually addicted to 
gambling. We were told that he occa- 
sionally played a game, and it was sup- 
posed he was engaged thereat when the 
unfortunate affray took place. We are 





—not if tuey are denied the privileges of citi- 4 
|he was merely passing by, and stopped 


now satisfied that he took no part in any 
thing of the kind at that time; but that 


for a few moments during ashower of rain. 

A number of very respectable coloured 
persons have sharply reproved us for in- 
serting the paragraph alluded to. We 
are glad to perceive this sensitiveness on 





|their part. Jt shews an honourable dis- 


dustin 





OF UNIVERSAL EMANCIPATION, 


“Parious Xtems. 


One of the splendid Canal boats, belonging to 
the Citizens’ Line, was to pass from Chesapeake 
villageto Delaware City, a day or two since. 

Deaths, by Yellow Fever, of the strongest 
type, have occurred on board the steamboats as- 
cending the Mississippi from New Orleans; but 
there yas no contagion, and the passengers be- 
trayed no alarm. 

Therumor of Mr. Poinsett’s assassination, at 
Mexio, is unfounded. 

it {s said that a solution of Copper and 
French Brandy, applied once a day, will restore 
hair to a bald head. 

The yellow fever is destroying from 50 to 80 
persons daily in New-Orleans. 

A benevolent gentleman. of New-York has 
subscribed, and paid in advance, for ten copies of 
the Christian Advocate and Journal, ($20,) to 
be sent, for one year, to certain persons whom 
he hoped would be pleased and benefited by its 
perusal. 

Hezekiah Niles, Esq. editor of the Weekly Re- 
gister, has been complimented with a dinner at 
the Exchange Coffee House, in Boston, by the 
friends of American Manufactures. 

A candidate for the General Assembly, in the 
last Torch Light, says he is ‘‘anxious to cleanse 
the August Stable of Maryland!” Is he acquaint- 
ed with heathen mythvulogy? 

We have but little important foreign news, 
since the emission of our last number. The 
Russians announce another victory, gained over 
a detached body of the Turkish army. Nothirg, 
however, decisive of the issue of the contest, has 
yet transpired, 

The Spanish invading expedition, from Cuba, 
is reported to have taken possession of Tampico. 
General Santa Anna has issued his proclama- 
tion, and is preparing to give the enemy a warm 
reception 





We have many rumors, of a warlike charac- 
ter, from Colombia and Peru; but no particular 
movement, of much moment, has lately been 
announced from that distracted portion of the 
American Continent. 

The welcome intelligence has reached us, that 
an adjustment of the differences between the 
contending parties in the Provinces of Rio de la 
Plata, has taken place. y 


Counterfeits. 


LIST OF BANK NOTES AND BILLS COUNTERFEITED, 
ALTERED, &c. IN THE U. STATES. 
United States Bank. 

Mother Bank, notes of the following denomi- 
nations, viz: $500, 50, 20, 10, 5; Branch at Bal- 
timore, 100; Philadelphia, 100; New York, 20; 
Middletown and Hartford, 50, 20, Norfolk, 20, 
5; Charleston, 20, 10; Savannah, 10; Mobile, 
10; New Orleans, 100; Cincinnati, 10, 5. 

Maine. 

Kennebeck Bank, 5; Union do 5, 4. 

New Hampshire. 

Cheshire Bank, 5, 4; Concord do, 10, 5, 2, 1; 
Coos do, (Grafton,) 5, 3; Exter do, 5, 3; Graf- 
ton, (formerly Coos,) 10, 3; Hillsborough do, 
5; Portsmouth do, 1. 

Vermont, 

Brattleborough Bank, 10; Burlington do, 10; 

Windsor do, 3; State do. 2. 
Massachusetts. 














Agricultural Bank, (at Pittsfield,) 5; Bedford 
| Commercial do, 10, 5, 3, 2, 1; Berkshire do, 


(5) For an answer to these queries, vide Note | position to defend the reputation of one | (at Piitsfield,) 10; Boston do, 5,1; Eagle Bank 


4.—No money, we presume, was expended at 
the religious celebration at Boston, except by 
way of contribution to aid the cause of emanci- 
pation. 

(6) Query as to the phrase, “‘proper means.” 
People are puzzled to understand what is meant 
be a “judicious revision of the tariff:” this is 
equally indefinite. ‘2 Friend to the Cause’ is 
invited to give his views to the public, through 
the medium of our columms, as to the best me- 
thod of destroying the growth of slavery. We 
shall be glad of his assistance and advice. 


(7) Yes, certainly, else we should pursue 
other means. If we sometimes err, it is not 
owing to a want of faith in our error. 

(8) Is itso? Then, indeed, we are beside our- 
selves. To the charge we plead not guilty. 
And really, if we do sometimes exagyerate our 
praise of a much injured race, we ought to be for- 
given—since they are calumniated by so many 
tongues, and have so few to plead their cause. 


(9) This must be considered simply as an at- 
tempt to recover lost property. Now no officer 
is authorised, eyen in Georgia, to shoot a runa- 
way debtor—white or black. The laws of 
that state empower masters to apprehend, not 
maim or murder, their fugitive slaves. In the 
case under consideration, there was no charge of 
any crime punishable by law; and the sheriff, 
iy attempting to take the life of the negro, is le- 
gally and morally guilty of his blood. Surely 
our correspondent is not serious in supposing 
that “‘a bad white man,” (i. ¢. a delinquent run- 
away,) would have met with a similar fate? 
He knows very well, or ought tox row, that 


| 


of their most respectable brethren; and 
|also evinces their just abhdrrence of the 
| pernicious vice of gambling. —1. 





€#The same cause which induced us 
to issue the last number of this work on 
a coarse sheet, viz. the impossibility of 
procuring good paper at the proper time, 
in this city, prevented its appearance last 
week. We have now received a supply 
of the kind we wanted; and, if our pat- 
rons do us justice, the work will be 
published regularly hereafter. 





where a while skin is hardly indictable, a black 
one is deemed worthy of the most aggravated 
punishment. 

(10) If a simple statement of a case implies 
an approval of all the circumstances attending 
it, then our public journalists are bad men. If 
constable Hays had been a foreigner, and his 
victim a white American, the latter would have 
been every where eulogised for his treatment of 
the oppressor, and even “2 Friend of the Cause” 
might have applauded the blow, The case sup- 
posed does not differ materially from the real 
one. “It was your bull that gored my ox.” 
Yet we are no apologists for the conduct of the 
negro. His resistance was natural, but not 
justifiable. 
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of Boston, 5; Gloucester, 1; Hampton do, at 
Northampton, 5, 2, 1; Man:facturers and Mee 
chanics’ do, at Boston, 2; Massachusetts’ do, 
10, 5; Pawtucket do, 1; Phoenix do, at Nantuck- 
et, 3, 1; State do. at Boston, 10, 3; Suffolk do, 
at Boston, 10, 5,3; Union do, at Boston, 100, 
5, 3, 1; Worcester do, 3, 2. 
Rhode Island. 

North America Bank, at Providence, 3; Kent 
do, 3,2; Rhode Island do, at Newport, 5; Com- 
mercial do, 10, 3; Cranston do, 5, 3; Cumber- 
land do, 2; Eagle do, at Newport, 5; Eagle do, 
at Providence, 3,2; Exchange do, at Providence, 
5, 3, 1; Farmers’ Exchange do, at Gloucester, 
5; Franklin do, at Chepachet, 2, 1; Franklin do, 
at Providence. 5; Hope do, at Warren, 2; Land. 
holders’ do. at South Kingston, 5, 3,2; Manufae- 
turers’ do, at North Providence, 3; Merchants’ 
do, at Newport, 2; Merchants’ do, at Providence, 
10, 3; Naraganset do, at Wickford, 1; N. EB. 
Commercial do, at Newport, 1; Pawtucket do, 
at Pawtucket, 1; Phoxnix do, at Westerly, 10, 
1; Providence do, at Providence, 10, 5; R. Island 
Central do, at East Greenwich, 3, 2; R. Island 
Union do, 3, 2; Roger Williams’ 2, 1; Scituate 
do, 2; Smithfield Exchange do, 1; Smithfield 
Union do, 7, 2, 1; Warren do, at Warren, 10, 1; 
Washington do, at Westerly, 3, 2. 

Connecticut. 

Bridgeport Manufacturing Company, 2; Eagle 
Bank, at New-Haven, (broken,) 10, 5, 3, 2, 1; 
Fairfield County do, 20, 10; Hartford do, 10, 5, 
3, 2, 1; Middletown do, 10, 1; Mechanics’ do, 
at New-Haven, 20, 5: New-Haven do. 10, 5, 3, 
2; New-London do, 10, 5, 2, 1; Phoenix do, at 





Hartford, 20, 10, 5, 3, 2, 1; Stonington do, 5; 
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Union do, at New-London, 5, 2, 1; Windham 
County do, 5, 3, 1. 
_ City of New-York. 

Agency and Exchangd Bank, 5, 1; Bank of 
America, 10, 5, 3,2, 1; New York do, 10, 5, 3, 
2,1; City do, 50, 3, 2, 1; Commercial Bank at 
N. Y. (no such institution;) Delaware and Hud- 
son Caual Company, 5, 3; Dry Dock Company, 
20, 10; Exchange Bank, 5; Franklin do, (brok- 
en,) 5, 3, 2,1; Fulton do, 10; Manhattan do, 20, 
10, 5, 3, 2, 1; Merchants’ do, 20, 10, 5, 3, 2, 1; 
North River do, 10; Phauix do, 500, 100, 10, 2, 
1; Union, 5, 3, 2, 1; Mechanics’ 20, 5, 3, 2, 1. 

State of New-York. 
- Bank of Albany, 5; do of Auburn, 10, 5, 1; 
do of Chenango, 5, 3; do of Columbia, at Hud- 
son, 20, 5, 3; doof Geneva, 20, 10, 5, 2, 1; do 
of Lansingburgh, 10; do of Hudson (broken,) 1; 
do of Newburgh, 20, 10, 5; do of Niagara, 
(broken) 3; do of Orange County, 5, 3, 2, 1; do 
of Plattsburgh, §, 3; do of Troy, 10,3, 2, 1.50; 
Branch of Troy at Waterford, 5, 3, 2; Bank of 
Utica, 10, 3; Catskill do, 2; Central do, at Cher- 
ry Valley, 5,3, 1; Farmers’ do of Troy, 5, 3, T; 
Jefferson County do, 3, 1; Mechanics’ and Far- 
mers’ do, at Albany, 10, 5, 3, 2; Middle District 
do, 10, 5; Mohawk do, 2; New-York State do, 
at Albany, 20, 10, 5, 3, 2; Ontario do, 10, 5, 2, 
1; Ontario Branch at Utica, 4, 3, 2, 1; Syracuse 
S_.t Company’s Checks, 3; Utica Ins. Compy’s 
Checks, 10; Washington and Warren Bank, 2, 1. 
New-Jersey. 

Bask of New-Brunswick, 5, 3; Commercial 
do, at Pefth Amboy, 3; Farmers’ do, of New- 
Jersey, 10; Hoboken Banking and Grazing Com- 
pany, (broken,) 10, 3; Jersey City Bank, (brok- 
en,) 5, 3, 1; Newark Banking and Insurance 
Company, 2, 1; New Jersey Manufacturing Co. 
(broken,) 10; Paterson Bank, 10, 5, 3, 2; State 
do, at Camden, 10, 5,3; Statedo, at Elizabeth- 
town, 1; State do, of Morris, at Morristown, 5, 
3, 2,1; State do, at Newark, 10, 3, 2, 1; State 


| do, at New-Brunswick, 10, 5, 3, 2; Sussex do, 


at Newton, 3, 2, 1; State do, at Trenton, (brok- 

en,) 10, 3, 2, 1; Trenton Banking Company, 1; 

Washington Bank, at Hackensack, 10. 
Pennsylvania. 

Bank of Gettysburg, 5; do of Montgomery 
County, 5; do of North America in Philadelphia, 
20, 10, 5; do of the Northern Liberties in Phila- 
delphia, 20; do of Pennsylvania in Philadelphia, 
50, 10, 5; do of Pittsburgh, 10; Bridgeport Ma- 
nufacturing Company, (no such institution ) 2; 
Commercial Bank of Pennsylvania in Philadel- 
phia, 20, 10, 5; Easton do, 10, 2; Farmers’ do of 
Buck’s County, 10, 5; Farmers’ do, at Reading, 
100, 5; Farmers’ and Mechanies’ do of Philad., 
50, 10, 5; Gerard’s do, in Philadelphia, 50, 10, 
5; Harrisburgh do 5; Maunch Chunk Checks, 
10,'5; Mechanics’ Bank, at Philadelphia, 3; 
New-Salem do, Fayette County, 3, Philadelphia 
do, 20,10, 5,3; Silver Lake do, at Montrose, 5; 
Westmoreland do, 3. 

Delaware. 

Bank of Delaware, 5, 3, 2, 1; Wilmington 
do, 3; Commercial do of Delaware, at Smyrna, 
10; Farmers’do of Delaware, at Dover, 5, 3, 1; 
Wilmington and Bravdywine do, 20, 5, 3. 

Murylaad, 

Bank of Baltimore, 10; Elkton do of 
land, 10; Farmers’ do of Maryland, 5, 3, 2; 
Franklin do of Baltimore, 100, 5; Hagerstown 
do, 2; Marine do of Baltimore, 10, 5, 3, 2,, 1; 
Mechanics’ do of Baltimore, 5, 2, 1; Union do of 
Maryland, 5. 

District of Columbia. 

Bank of Alexandria, 10; do of the Metropo- 
lis, 3; do of Columbia, at Georgetown, 10; Cor 
poration do of Georgetown, 2; Farmers’ do of 
Alexandria, 10, 5; Patriotic do of Washington, 
100; Union do of Georgetown, 5, 3; Treasury 
Notes, 10, 5. 

Virginic. 

Bank of the Valley, 100; do of Virginia, 200, 
20, 19; Farmers’ do of Virginia, 100, 50, 30, 5; 
Branch of do at Petersburg, 200, 100, 

North Carolinia, 

Bank of Cape Fear, at Wilmington, 50, 10, 5, 
3; do of Newbern, 10, 5; State Bank, 20, 10, 
5, 2, 1. 

South Carotina. 

Bank of South Carolina, 20; do of the State 
of South Carolina, 50, 20; Planters’ and Me- 
chanics’ doof Charleston, 100, 50, 20, 5; State 
do South Carolina, at Charleston, 100, 50, 10; 
Union do of Charleston 50. (No such bills issued 
by this bank.) 


Georgia. 
Bank of Augusta, 100, 50, 10, 5; do of the 
State of Georgia, 20; Marine ani Fire Insu- 
rance, at Savannah, 50; Planters’ Bank of Geor- 
gia, 100, 50, 10, 5. 
Michigan Territory. 

Bank of Michigan, 10, 5, ieee do, Mi- 
chigan, 2. 


PRINTED FOR THE PROPRIETORS, BY 
LUCAS & DEAVER) 


No. 19 Sovrm Carvert Srreet, 
Who are prepues to execute with neatness and des. 
patch, Lerten Paess Paixtino—such as 
BOOKS & PAMPHLETS, | CHECKS, RECEIPTS, 
PRICES CURRENT, NOTES OF HAND, 
BILLS OF LADING, POSTING BILLS, 
CIRCULARS, CARDS, HANDBILLS, &c 
Their materials are anu sew, and of the most im 
proved kind. With a desire to please, they solicit » 
share of public patronage, 
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Portefeuille Francais. 


“When I am indulging in my views of American pros- 
pects, ond American liberty, it is mortifying te be told 
that in tyit very country a large portion of the people 
are slaves. It is a dark pot on the face of the nation.— 
Such 4 state of things cannot always exist."’—Lufayette. 


Barrimore, 16 Sertempne, 1829. 

Plusicurs erreurs et ommissions typo- 
graphiques ont eu lieu dans notre de- 
partement Francais la semaine derniere, 
des quelles le lecteur intelligent s’apper- 
cevra aisement. 
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Les dernicres nouvelles recues ici de 
Ja Nouvelle-Orléans rapportent que da 
fiévre jaune y régne d’une manicre tres- 
forte, et que le nombre des décés n’était 
pas moins de 30 ou 40 par jour. 

Un journal de cette ville prétend que 
Pexpédition du Méxique a été en partie 
dispersée par nn orage, et que ceux des 
dAtimens qui sont arrivés sur les cétes 
de Tampico, Vera-Cruz et Soto-la-Mari- 
na, n’osent pas encore y débarquer leur 
monde.—Le Papillon. 


Du Courrier des Etats Unis, 5 Septembre, 

Rien ne porte 4 croire 4 une paix pro- 
chaine entre la Russie et la Turquie. 
Cependant en donnant la rouvelle que le 
comte de Nesselrode était 4 Toulesyn, 
dans sa route vers le quartier-général de 
Parmee, un journal americain en tre la 
conséquence que c’est pour veiller sur 
les négociations qu’on présume ¢tre en- 
tamées. 

Les lettres de Constantinople ne don- 
nent aucune espérance de paix. 

Le navire le Roman, arrivé ici de 
Liverpool mercredi dernier, a apporté 
des journaux de Londres qui vont jusqu’- 
au 27 juiltet, et le brig Clematis, arrivé 
cette semaine du Havre A Boston, des 
journaux de Paris qui vont jusque’au °6 
du méme mois. 

Comme nous avons déja publié dans 
nos derniers numéros un partie des nou- 
velles que de autres journaux americains 
viennent d’imprimer comme les plus ré- 
centes, nous ne pourons faire que les 
extraits suivans: 

Le Constitulionel publie l'article sui- 
vant. 

Un courrier extraordinaire  arrivé 
derniérement de Madrid a lembassade 
espagnole 4 Paris ne s’est arréte que 
quelques heures, et s’est remis en route 
pour Londres chargé de dépéches pour 
M. Zeo Bermudez, lenvoyé espagnol a 
la cour anglaise. Il parait qu'il existe 
quelque mésintelligence entre les cabi- 
nets de Madrid et de St. James. Le pre- 
mier se plaint avec amertume de co que 
don Miguel, aprés avoir consenti a épon- 
ser sa niéce donna Maria Gloria n’est pas 
encore reconnu roi de Portugal comme 
on Pespérait. 

On affigme que les ambassadeurs, aus- 


déclarera qu’elle n’y consentira jamais. 


Du Papillon. 


"extension des limites de la Gréce au 
dela de Visthme de Corinthe, le Porte 





d’officier-général et commandant les ma- 
nquvres; sont vraiment des prodiges dans 
ce pays jusque-la si fidéle 4 ses habitu- 
des; et, ce qui est plus remarquable, c’est 
la promptitude avec laquelle ces réfor- 


1-RE. LETTRE D’UN TOURISTS PARISIEN 
AUX ETATS-UNIS. 


New-York, 3 Aput, 1829. 

Il n’ya que quelques jours que je suis 
débarqué, mon cher Adolphe, et J'ai dé- 
ja assez flane pour te donner un apercu 
général de la villede New-York et de 
ses habitans. Je Vavoue que je m’en 
fuisais une toute autre idée; je.comptais 
trouver partout des sauvages dans les mes, 
et, A mon grand désappointement, je n’en 
pus découvrir un seul; enfin je me suis 
hazardé a demander ou ces messieurs de- 
demeuraient, quel a été mon étonne- 
ment, d’apprendre qu’ils se tenaient dans 
les bois, vers le Nord-Ouest, 4 plus de 
trois cents lieues de New-York, et que 
je n’avais d’autre chance d’en rencontrer 
qu’au museum ou il s’en faisit voir quel- 
quefois pour de Vargent, absolument 
comme nos Osages de Paris, il y a denx 
ans. 

New-York est une belle et grande 
ville d’un commerce immense, toute de 
briques ou de bois ou le feu prend en 
toutes saisons aumoins une ou deux fois 
par jour, les rues presque toutes larges 
sont garnies de trottoirs propes et com- 
modes, les femmes y sont charmantes, 
trés-timides, et presqu’ aussi bien mises 
qu’ 4 Paris. On compte, dit-on, environ 
200,000 habitans dont 60,000 au moins 
sont étrangers, et qu’on repartit ainsi 
qu’il suit: 30,000 Irlandais, 12 ou 15,000 
Francais: 10,000 Anglais ou Ecossais, 
$000 Espagnols, 2000 Allemands, un 
millier d’Jtaliens et un millier dindivi- 
dus de diverses autres contrées. Aussi 
entend-on ici parler toutes les langues, 
c’est une veritable tour de Babel. Le 
reste de Ja population se compose de na- 
tifs qu’on appelle Yankees. Mot dont je 
te dirai la signification quand je la saurai 
bien, cur on me I’a donnée de deux ou 
trois maniéres différentes. Presqu’un 
cinquiéme de cette population sont des 
négres ou gens-de-couleur, qui seraient 
effrayans A voir pour nos petites maitres- 
ses. Cependant, il n’y a rien de si comi- 
que, que de les voir le Dimanche a la 
promenade se pavaner dans leurs grands 
atours sur les trottoirs des rues; les fem- 
mes, particuliérement, singeant les airs 
de dames, ont-tout-a-fait air de maca- 
ques habillées an reste, je ne puis ten 
donner une meilleure idée, qu’en te fai- 
sant passer une collection de caricatures 
excellentes intitulée.—Life in Philadel. 

Adieu, ete. 
SiMrcer, 
Tu Courrier du Smyrne, da 31 Mat. 
REVOLUTION SINGULICRE—DE LA 
CINE EN TURQUIE. 


VAC~- 


La lettre que l’on va lire a été écrite 
per un médecin francais établi depuis 
trente ans 4 Constantinople. 

“Si je suis resté si long-temps sans 
vous donner signe de vie, c’est que la 
vaccine nema plus rien offert d’intéres- 
sant dans ces pays. Mais aujourd’hui 
je ne puis me dispenser de vous rappor- 
ter un événement que personne n’e(t pu 
prévoir et qui aussi a beaucoup étonné 








sitét aprés avoir obtenu leur premiére au- 
dience, presenteront a la Porte le proto-| 
cole du 22 mars (la Porte en avait deja en} 
connaéssance par une autre voie) et qu’ls| 
expliqueront dans une note trés moderfe| 
les motifs quiles engagent A désiner son} 
adhesion a cet acte: que la Porte ré- 
pondra qu'elle a delibéré sur le proto- 
cole, quelle aussi desire la pacification de} 
ln Morée, et qu'elle peut reconnaitre| 
les nouvelles relations politiques de la 
péninsule et des Cyclades, ainse que ef 
protocole les régle sauf quelques condi- 
tions qu'elle proposera, et en se réser- 


| 
vant les garanties necessaires pour ern 


ention de ls stipulation; que quand a 


tous ceux qui en ont eu connaissance. 
Je dois @abord vous rappeller qu’il n’est 
jamais permis a un chrétien de toucher 
au prince de la race ottomane, ou encore 
moins de lui tirer du sang, de quelque 
maniere, ou pour quelque cause que ce 
soit. Mais la grande révolution quis’est 
opérée dans la nation tarque, depuis la 
destruction des Janissaires, a tout changé, 
les troupes avec uh mousquet armé 
de la baiounette, comme les soldats de 
POccident, et les régimens préc6dés dune 
musique militaire qui ne joue que des 
airs européens, en téte, le tambour-major 
avec sa grande canne a la main; le 
Grand-Seigneur lui-méme en uniforme 


mes ont été 
“La vaccine pratiquée le 16 mai sur 
trois sultans ou sultanes (titre que l’on 


le tréne impérial), et a deux jeunes 
dames du harem, prouve que la révolu- 
tion qui a eu lieu dans les idées de ce 
peuple n’est pas moindre que le change- 
ment opéré dans ses habitudes. 

‘Le 14 mai, je recus d’un des médecins 
du Sultan Pinvitation de me rendre au- 
prés de lui, fl me dit qu’il avait été 
chargé par Pechim-bachi de me dire de 
me tenir prét a vacciner les enfans du 
Sultan, et d’avoir toujours du vaccin a 
ma disposition, Comme j’observai que 
probablement Vintrigue ferait bientét 
charger quelqu’autre personne de prati- 
quer cette opération, il me répondit aus- 
sitét: “Il n’y a plus d’intrigue qui puisse 
empécher les ordres du Sultan d’étre 
exécutés, et c’est lui-inéime qui vous a dé- 
signé a cause de votre age, de votre na- 
tion et de votre nom.” 

“Le 16 au matin, je recus l’ordre de 
me rendre au palais, avec un des médecins 
qui devait me tenir lieu d’interpréte.— 
Vers neuf heures nous fdmes introduits 
chez V’echim-bachi, qui se rendit aussitot 
auprés de nous. Il envoya chercher le 
kislar-aga (le chef des cunuqnes noirs), 
et bientét nous fimes introduits tous les 
trois. Dans la primiére chambre, nous 
trouvimes un jeune sultan de 7 ou § ans, 
que je vaccinai a linstant; quelques mi- 
nutes aprés, on apporta sa sceur, agée 
d’environ un an et demi, et qui fut aussi 
vaccinée, puis une autre petite princesse 
plus jeune encore, et tout cela sans au- 
eune difficulté pi cérémonie. Dans 
deux autres appartemens je vaccinai aussi 
deux jeunes dames. 

“examen fut fixé pour le 23 du méme 
mois: l’echim-bachi qui était malade 
ne vint pas; nous ffimes néanmoins intro- 
duits, et je trouvai que, chez toutes les 
personnes que j’avais vaccinées, cette 
opération avait tres-bien réussi. Le 23, 
nous retournfmes au palais, et les cro(tes 
que je trouvai formées ne me laiss¢rent 
aucun doute sur la maturité des vési- 
cules. Mes soins étaient dorénavant inu- 
tiles; le kislar aga me remit un trés-joli 
présent de la part de Sa Hautesse, en me 
disant: “J'ai recu ceci de la main 
“méme du Grand-Seigneur pour le remet- 
*tre dans la votre; i! vous l’envoie pour 
“vous témoigner toute sa_ satisfaction. 
“Ce que vous avez recu le premier jour 
“vous était envoyé par la m¢re des deux 
“jeunes princes, Retirons-nous actuelle- 
“ment d'ici; vous n’y reviendrez plus, a 
“moins qu’il ne naisse quelque jeune 
sultan.” 


~— 








PATE MIMINE. 
Maniere de se servir de la pate mimine, 
pour donner le fil aux rasoirs. 





Etendez un peu de cette pAte sur un 
cuir a polir, sur lequel vous mettrez quel- 
ques gouttes d’huile d’olive ou un pen de 
suif, servez-vous de préférence d’un cuir 
bombé qui convient mieux 4 cause de 
son élasticité, et sur lequel elle s’imprime 
bien. Aprés avoir bien passé le rasoir 
du cété ou vous mettez de cette pite, 
vous le passerez ensuite .de Pautre cété 
qui ne doit étre qu’huilé, et vous serez 
satisfait de Teflicacité ;de cette nou. 
velle composition, qui, dass ce genre, 
est la meilleure qui ait paru jusqu’d ce 
jour. 

Cette pate se vend, au-Port-au-Prince, 
{fayti, chez Mile. Louise Leclaire, mai- 
son du commandant Vicsama. 

On trouve chez cette méme dame et a 
irés-bas_ prix, des polissoirs faits en bois 
lu pays, qui sont préferables au cuir; 
est ce quia été constaté par lexpéri- 








ence, 


ne donne qu’aux enfans qui sont nés sur |'Y 





{F-Le Génie de Emancipation Univer. 
selle parait une fois par semaine, 4 Balti. 
more. S’addresser aux editeurs, LUNDy 
& GARRISON—Prix de l’abon 

Trois Gourdes pour année en avance, 


es 
PRODUCTIONS OF FREE LABOR. 
Cuarzes Couiys, corner of Dover and Chen 
streets, New-York, dealer in goods free fro 
the taint of Slavery, has for sale, 
Loaf and Lump Sugar, 
White and Brown, and Maple do. 
West India, and Sugar-house Molasses, 
American Cotton Sheetings, 
Teas, of different kinds, 
WANTED, 
Clean new Rice, 
Tar, Pitch, and Turpentine, 
Upland, and Sea Island Cotton, 
Sweet Potatoes. 
@F- Cash advanced on Goods, placed in his 


| hands for sale. 


N. B.—Persons writing about their own by. 
siness and not having property in his hands, ars 
requested to pay their postage. 


Srrms of Subscription 


j TO THE 
GENIUS OF UNIVERSAL EMANCIPATION, 


The price of subscription to this work is 
Tunee Dortars per annum, (for Fifty-Two 
Numbers,) payable in adrance. 

Subscriptions will not be received for a shor- 
ter period than Six Months: and subscribers who 
do not particularly specify the time they wish 
to receive the work, or notify the publ of 
a desire to discontinue it before the expiration 
of each current year, wili be considered as en- 











d for the next succeeding one; and their 
i bills will be forwarded, accordingly. 

No subscription will be discontinued, if an 
‘rearages are due, unless at the option of the 
' proprietors. 

All letters and communications to the editors 
must be transmitted to them free of expense. 

Letters, &c. on business, must be addressed 
;to Lunpy & Garrison, No. 19, South Calvert 
| Street, Baltimore. 
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M. Long, P. M., Long's Mills, do. 
Benjamin Swaim, P. M. 8., New Salem, do. 
Samuel Hill, P. M., Hili’s Store, do. 

B. D. Rounsaville, Lexington, do. 

Rey. H. MeMillan, Chesterville, S. C. 
Samuel Holliman, Wrightsboro’, Ga. 
James Jones, P. M. S., Tenn. 

Thomas Doane, Newmarket, do. 

William Bryant, Nashville, do. 

William Mack, Columbia, do. 

Riv. Jesse Haile, Hempstead C. H., rk. 
Jchn A. Henry, Washington, do. 
Washington Orr, Benton P. O., Mo. 
Theron Brownfield, Columbia, IU. 

Rey. J. T. Crow, Smockville, Ja. 
Alexander Reynolds, Smithgrove, Ky. 
Rev. M. Jamieson, Lebanon, do. 

Post Master, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

William Lewis, Harrisville, do. 

Dr. Benjamin Stanton, Salem, do, 
William P. Richards, Wilmington, Det, 
James Mott, Wo. 45 Front-st., Philadelphs - Te 
Jesse Kersey, P. M., Westchester, do. 7 
Dr. E. Michener, Londongrove, do. 

Dr. B. Fusse!, Kennet-Square, do. 

Jehu Lewia, Bethlehem, Washington co. do. 
Richard Lundy, Mount-Holly, N. J. 
Harvey Shotwell, Rahway, do. 

James Willson, Johnsonburg, do. 

Mahlon Day, Vo. 376 Peart-st., City of N. ¥. 
John Lockwood, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 

W. Hi. Coffin, P. M., Hudson, do. 

James Adams, Albany, do. 

Joseph Brintnal, Troy, do. 

Thomas Shotwell, Marengo, do. 

Samuel Laing, P. M., Elba, do. 

Levi Bunting, Eden, Erie co., do. 

Elihu F. Marshall, Rochester, do. 

John I. Wells & Son, Hartford, Con. 
Holbrook & Fessenden, Brattleboro’, ¥t. 
Thomas Truesdell, Providence, R. I. 
Samuel Philbrick, Boston, Mass. 

Rev. Noah Worcester, Brighton, do. 
Samuel Rodman, Jr., New-Bedford, do. 
William Dean, Salem, do. 

S. H. Colton& Co., Worcester, do. 

T. H. Miller, Portsmouth, N. H. 

John Winslow, Portland, Maine, 

James Cropper, Liverpool, Eng. 

Citizen J. Granville, 2 P i A 
Wm. B. Bowler, ort au Prince, Ei yli. 
John B. Salgues, Jur Cayes, do. 

A. H. Gardere, Gonaives, do, 





J. W. Prout, Monrovia, Africa. 
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